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Beginning September 20, the cost of The INFANTRY JOURNAL 
to any unit, headquarters, office, or other activity of the Army, was 
reduced from four dollars per year to 

THREE DOLLARS PER YEAR. 


Also beginning with that same date the rate to any company or 





other unit or activity wanting more than one copy -- some compa. 





nies already take twenty, and every Infantry company needs at least 





five -- was established at 
TWO DOLLARS AND A HALF FOR EACH. 
For many years The JOURNAL has held its unit-membership rate at 









four dollars and its individual membership rate at three dollars. Not 





only did the magazine cost between three and four dollars to print. 





It was also felt that members of the U. S. Infantry Association should 





receive a special rate, and that it was justifiable to set a higher cost 





when a single copy went to between a hundred and two hundred men. 





The JOURNAL still costs more to publish, on the average, than 





the new unit rates announced above. But its distribution of books 





has climbed with the growing Army, and it was felt that this same 





fighting Army should receive first share in the additional revenue to 





this fighting soldier’s magazine. 





The new rates will hold for the war’s duration if they cannot be 
permanent as The JOURNAL hopes they can be. 


The same rates apply for two or more annual membership-sub- 






scriptions from any individual. 
TWO DOLLARS AND A HALF FOR EACH OF TWO OR 
MORE TO THE SAME OR DIFFERENT ADDRESSES. 
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THE ARMY CLERK 


This is a handbook for the inexperienced clerk in the unit personnel 
section of regimental headquarters — but every other Army clerk 
experienced or inexperienced—will find it useful. 

It abounds with model forms, all explained in clear and simple 
terms. Prepared by the Adjutant General’s School. 

Reviewed on page 76. 

1 to 10 copies: 75¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 60¢ each 
51 or more copies: 51¢ each 
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ORDERS 


The how and why of the preparation of orders, memorandums, 
circulars and bulletins are easily understood if this book is used. 
It is a must for every adjutant and sergeant major. Prepared by the 
Adjutant’s General’s School. 


50¢ Postpaid 
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TRAVEL 


A compilation of all Army Regulations and War Department cir 
culars pertaining to military travel digested and grouped in logical 
sequence. Bound in a loose-leaf plastic spiral binder for ease in in 
serting revisions. Prepared by the Adjutant General’s School 


60¢ Postpaid 
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COMPANY DUTIES: A Checklist 


War Edition 


This is just the handy little guide every company officer and noncom 
needs. In it are most of the “housekeeping” hints that have survived 
long usage in the Army. It’s for the company commander, his officers, 
first sergeant, mess sergeant, supply sergeant, company clerk, charge of 
quarters —and every other noncom. 

1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 20¢ each 
51 or more copies: 17¢ each 
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THE SOLDIER’S HANDBOOK 


This revised reprint edition of the official handbook has 75 pages of addi- 
tional material to include official dope on antiaircraft and antimechanized 
protection and lookouts. 

1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 20¢ each 


51 or more copies: 17¢ each 
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60mm MORTAR HANDBOOK 


This is a new edition, a compilation of the latest official material on 
the 60mm mortar. It is the only compilation in print relating exclusively 
to the 60mm mortar, and contains all of Field Manual 23-85, plus much 
other useful material. 


20¢ Postpaid 
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IRST CLASS JAMES M. CAIN 11 achieved his mili France, Italy, Spain, China, India, Japan, and Aus 















nk in the First World War when he served tralia, and then rounds out his book with a ch ipter 
He adquarters Special | re Ops, 79th Div ision. on “a rie nds and Quislings a 
During his service he was editor-in-chief of Lorraine a 
Cr the official newspaper ol the 79th Division. Bal 
\fter the war he was a reporter and editorial writer Since his first appearance in 1940 there have been few 
Baltimore Sun and the New York World. issues of The INFANTRY JouRNAL in which the by 
lH st-known novel, The Postman Always Rings line of LIEUTENANT COLONEL PAUL W. THOMPSON | 
was published in 1934. He now lives in Cali Corps of Engineers, has not appeared. Most memo | 
where he writes for the movies. “The Taking rable perhaps are his series of articles on the 1940 
\lonttaucon” was written in the late 1920's and blitz and the conquest of Crete by the Nazis. Since 
uublished in American Mercury when H. L. Pearl Harbor Colonel Thompson has contributed 
y, \lencken was editor of that magazine. It is one of articles on the background of the Jap Army, the cam 
nest stories of actual campaigns ever written. paign in Malaya, a description of Nazi technique in 
re taking Fort Eben Emael (which The Reader's Di 
igs! condensed ), and several articles on the fighting in 





from Encirclement” is another in a series of 





Russia Much of Colonel Thi mpsons source ma 







| articles written by Red Army officers and 
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terial comes from German military writings, a litera 





bled t » > > oO - ' 
l' to The INranrry Journat through the cour- ture with which he is peculiarly familiar by reason 






v of the military attaché at the Soviet Embassy in 






of fitteen months’ residence in the middle 193! 







Washington. CoLONEL G. N. FILONOV'S description 
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Berlin and other central European cities a bree 
\ussian tactics in evading Nazi Keil und Kessel 






man scholar. Colonel Thompson is a native of Ni 






uc particularly valuable because it is a first- braska and a graduate of the Military Academy. He 





nd account, and because there is little in American 







is now on duty at the Office of the Chief of Engi 





\rmy manuals on the subject. 
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ETCHER PRATT is an author and military critic who \ military ne photo isn't just a picture he : 2 
metimes turns his talents to unmilitary activities 


photo technique, military tactics, Strategy am 





ich as the recent co authorship of a novel of fantasy 





UNDERHILI lt Sa one volume < 1\ that empt ‘ | 
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4 lled Land of Unreason: | Book for the Imagina tériel, and a possibl I sson in politic il propag nda 
in which the central character is whisked off to He earns a pr sumably satisfactory livelihood I okin, 
land of the Little People for a series of hilarious at hundreds of military pictures ¢ ich week and telling | 
l entures. But normally Pratt is engaged in the the editors of Life magazine what is in the pictur 
mundane task of studying and writing about and, if the picture comes from enemy sources, why it 
. tary and naval affairs. With the exception of was made. We aren't convinced that every picture 
three years (1934-36) he has had at least one article has an ulterior motive, but if one has we'll 
[he INFANTRY JouRNAL each year since 1930. He that Underhill would spot it. This is his third ay 
he author of numerous books and magazine articles pearance In Phe Journat thi pean Axis Air [ran 
is the naval expert of Time magazine. Before port app ed in February and “Red Army W 





ching himself as a free-lance author he worked ons” in August 





newspapers and before that was a librarian. Dur i: 


ing the First World War he served with the War 
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nny Service e the author of A Manual of Martial Law and is o1 

* duty at the Judge \dvo ite General Ofhice In « vil 

| iracter sketches of three Jap leaders in “ ‘Gen lite he was Special \ssistant to the Attorney Genera 
en of Japan” are taken from Men Behind the of the United States and once served as an editor of 

by JOHANNES STEEL, known to many Americans the Harvard Law Review. He is a graduate of Brown 

is radio broadcasts. Mr. Steel gives his book the University and Harvard Law School. He has cor 

title of “A ‘Who's Who’ of Our Time” and char tributed numerous articles to The INFANTRY JoURNAI 





rizes the leaders of England, Germany, Russia, in years past. 
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Keep ‘em Rolling 


A Driver’s Handbook 


Here’s just the book for the Army driver. It’s sensible, informative, 
entertaining, and filled with suggestions for doing a tough job easier and 
better. 





1 to 10 copies: 50¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 40¢ each 
51 or more copies: 34¢ each 
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Driver Training 


A Guidebook for Army Instructors 


This is the guide every motor vehicle driving instructor has wanted. 
In everyday terms the job of teaching drivers is made clear and simple. 
Here are the contents: 














Aptitude Tests Motorcycles 

Whecled Vehicles Distance Meters 
Driver Training Schedules Road Test for Driver's 
Tracked Vehicles Examination 





1 to 10 copies: 50¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 40¢ each 
51 or more copies: 34¢ each 
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Preventive Maintenance 
A Handbook for Motor Transport Personnel 


There are literally hundreds of bright ideas for the Army motor 
mechanic in this book. It’s authoritative, too—the material comes from 
Army Motors, the monthly publication of the Holabird Motor Base. 



















1 to 10 copies: $1.50 each 
11 to 50 copies: 1.20 each 
51 or more copies: 1.00 each 
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To The Men of 
The Army Ground Forces 


Our second war Christmas is here. 

Our first year of war has seen many of the Ground 
Forces complete home training and move overseas. 
Many more will join them in 1943. 

For those of you who are new in the Army and only 
just breaking home ties, I ask the friendly and wise 
help of your more experienced comrades. Thus you 
will learn the stern duties of the soldier quickly and 


well, and may appreciate both the privilege and re- } 


sponsibility of serving your Country in its hour of need. : 
To the older soldiers, I send a plea for an all-out, [ 


unceasing effort in training. It will pay richly on the | 
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battlefield, bringing success to our arms and enhanc- 
ing your own chances of returning home. 

To the officers who are building our war army, 
your first duty is to make yourselves fit by study and 
$ training to command the finest soldiers in the world. 
Lead your men by your own example, by training them 
thoroughly and wisely, by instilling high ideals of 
discipline, and by your concern for their comfort and 
welfare. 





To you all, my deepest thanks for your devotion 
and fine accomplishments during the past year. If the 
holiday season may not bring you the joys of former 

s years, may your feelings be of satisfaction for duty well 
done and of firm resolve for the critical days ahead. 

My own humble appreciation of so fine a command. 


Lt. Gen., U.S.A., Commanding 
u 





The natural result of the appearance in modern 
battle of tanks by the thousands is mines by the mil 
lions. The phrase is no exaggeration, for the antitank 
land ming’ is the only man-made obstacle so far devised 
which can stop a tank cold, and is light, portable, and 
easy to install. Today, a tank charging directly into 
a minefield has far less chance of coming out alive than 
bn infantryman advancing recklessly against machine 
guns and barbed wire. 

‘Nevertheless, tanks still rule the modern battlefield 
—which means that they do not go charging recklessly 
into minefields. They charge, rather, into lanes through 
the minefields—lanes from which the deadly explosives 
have been cleared away. This work of removing the 


g| Paul W. Thompse 





mines, so that the tanks can proceed with their spec 
tacular headline winning work, is a grim and specialized 
operation the details of which have seldom seen the 
light of print. Those details are our present story. 

The modern antitank mine is usually a steel shelled 
cylindrically shaped little package about sixteen inches 
in diameter, four inches in thickness, and containing 
some ten pounds of TNT. Exploding under a tank, it 
will shatter the track, and may breach the tank’s bell) 
and so maim the crew. There is nothing the men whi 
ride the tanks fear more. 

But since this individual portion of TNT is onl 
about the size of your dinner plate, it can, by itself 
control very little area. It is thickly sown, therefor 
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in minefields consisting of row upon row of hundreds 
or thousands of individual mines. (Nazi engineers 
have had to dig as many as 25,000 mines out of the ap- 
proaches to a single Russian position. ) 

Even in the modern soldier's repertoire, there are 
few jobs so chock full of danger as the nerve-wracking 
task of clearing a minefield. The engineers assigned to 
this mission have a choice of two methods: one is to 
remove the mines individually; the other is to contrive 
to make them explode harmlessly. Either is a good deal 
easier talked about than done. 

In the removal method, the first step is to find each 
individual mine in the lane to be cleared through the 
minefield. Right here at the start we have a tough 
proposition, for the enemy does not obligingly strew his 
mines around where they can be seen. He carefully 
buries them, lavishing on their location every trick of 
the camoufleur’s art, removing every speck ‘of excess 
earth, painstakingly restoring the sod, covering all 


















trace of his activity. Nature may also come to his aid; 
in the desert, by covering his minefields with drifting 
sand; in northern sectors, by hiding them under new 

fallen snow. 

In overcoming such natural and artificial camouflage, 
and finding the the oldest method is still the 
surest. This is the ticklish chore of poking and prod 
ding with a sharp-pointed instrument such as a bayonet 
or a pitchfork. The engineer soldier pokes and prods 


mine, 


his way along, searching every square foot of ground, 
and being especially careful to prod before he treads, 
or else The prodder always keeps these facts in 
mind: that the mine has a hard Cusually steel) shell; 
that it is buried only a fraction of an inch deep (were 
it buried deeper, it might fail to explode under the 
weight of the tank); and that his mission, to say nothing 
of his life, depends upon his unceasing care. 

When the prod encounters anything hard, the engi 
neer crosses his finge rs and indulges in a careful little 
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scraping movement to make sure he has really found 
a mine. It the answer is ves, his troubles are just be 
ginning for his next task is to remove the mine with 
out allowing it to remove him. 

Even the much-publicized experts who handle un 
exploded bombs left over from all raids must take 
back seat to the nameless engineer soldier toiling pa 
tiently over his located mine, scraping the pieces of 
er uth away, C irefully examining the detonator, decid 
ing how to disarm it, inserting a pin here, screwing a 
knob there, and betting his life on every move that he is 
right \ hether or not he has succeeded, the soldier 
never knows until he lifts the mine and hands it to the 
comrade who will carry it back to the dump. It is a 
game in which the player bats either 1.000—or zero. 

Even an old hand at mine removal can never take a 
single thing for granted. ‘The Germans, especially, are 
forever devising new and disturbing practices designed 
to frustrate the mine clearer-awayer. One of their fav 
orite tricks is to lay two mines together, one exactly 
atop the other. The bottom mine is equipped with a 
special detonator, which is set off by a pull instead of 
by pressure. The trigger of this pull-detonator is at 
tached by means of a thin wire to the base of the top 
mine. The idea is that our doughty engineer, having 
disarmed the top mine will proceed to lift it and 
finish! This trap is odiel by passing a knife blade 
under the base of the mine before lifting it. 

Che pinnacle of this art of manual mine removal is 
touched when the work has is fo be done under hire. If 
there is anything tougher, it has esc: iped report. And 
a night detail prodding oe | 1 live mine in the 
pitch dark, with enemy machine gunners ready to open 
up at the slightest move, when a false jab or a mistaken 
tug means they won't even find the pieces—doesn’t 
eX actly come under the heading of parlor games either. 

he hazards of prodding and poking being what they 
are, it is natural that among engineers there early arose 
a demand for an easier way of finding the mines. What 
was wanted was a sort of battlefield doodlebug which 
would dip or bend or otherwise make known the prox 
imity of the little package of potential destruction. The 
result was the development, simultaneously in most 
armies of the world, of the mine detector, a gadget 
which works on an electromagnetic circuit and gives 
a signal—generally a buzz in an earphone when the 
business end of the gadget, the antenna, passes over the 
steel shell of the mine. An engineer operating a mine 
detector looks for all the woul like a 1 housewife 
dustriously going over the floor with an old fashioned 
carpet sweeper. But much as he admires the mine de 
tector Cin its place) and much as he insisted on its being 
invented and developed, the engineer soldier still does 
not like the idea of being burdened with it when under 
fire. In that case, the old reliable poke-and-prod method 
is still the favorite. The mine detector, triumph of 
physics though it is, has its chief use in the delousing 
of minefields which have been captured intact. 
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Disarming the German mines. 
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[he second system of mine removal, that of sympa 
thetic detonation, is dear to the heart of the mine 
clearer, for it is the principle of the “bangalore tor 
pedo.” 

The bangalore torpedo, in its usual form, is a 20-foot 
length of ordinary cast iron pipe filled with TNT, and 
htted with a detonator. If such a torpedo is shoved 
across a minefield and detonated, all mines for perhaps 
three or four feet on either side obligingly detonate in 
sympathy. [he result is a mine-free path, perhaps eight 
leet wide and twenty feet long, through the minefield 
Obi iously the path can be widened or lengthened by 
using additional torpedoes. 

There is one catch, however; the nearby mines 

ually go off in sympathy, but not always. And so, 
when the torpedo-laden engineers move out at night 

ward an enemy minefield, they are never so sure of 
ientific principles as to neglect to bring along their 
king and prodding rods. 

Nazi Marshal Rommel came up with a new sympa 











mine 


field. 


The Russians use the 
detector on a Nazi mine 


took Tobruk. He 


knew that a bangalore torpedo iob would { ike tin and 


thetic-detonation method when he 
immediately was hardly soon enough for his purposes 
If he could get through the Tobruk minefields quickly 
that very useful port, with its life giving supply ol 
good water, could be taken before the shaken Imperial 
could regain their composurt 

novel 


In that critical hour, Rommel unveiled his 


ol dive 


bombers swept in from the west just as the vanguard 


method of getting through a minefield. Wave 


of the panzer divisions reached the minefields at the 
perimeter ol the forts surrounding Tobruk. As_ the 
Stukas swept in, it soon became evident that something 
new was in the process ol being added to th technique 
of war, for the targets of the bombs were not the fort 


not the gun emplacements, not the port facilities not 


Lhe 


the dive 


the masses ot men targets wer the minete ld 


themselves Of COUTSC, bom be rs were not just 


shooting at the spaces In gene ral: there was method in 


their bombing. They dropped their eggs so to form 

















from the 
After sovtcal hours of this in 


lanes of craters str: ight through the fields, 
outer to the inner sides. 
tensive rows of craters indicated the 
minefields. Through 
these lanes the Axis tanks, accompanied and followed 
by Axis infantry, swarmed. For Tobruk, 
ple xus blow, the beginning of the end. 

The ease and speed with which the Stukas handled 
the situation at Tobruk, however, should not lead to a 


false impression. 


bombing the 
locations of lanes through the 


it was a solar 


The job of clearing away mines had 
never been that simple before, and seldom will be 
that simple again. Normally, dive bombers will not be 
available in sufficient numbers, or if available, 
will they be able to operate practically with impunity 
as they did for Rommel. Mine clearing, in the future 
as in the past, will continue to be a job for engineer 
soldiers on the ground. 

And their mission will always be made hazardous by 
enemy counter methods. Chief among these will re 
main the antipersonnel mine. This grimly ilethal device 
was introduced by the Germans drams atically in the fall 
of 1939. At that time, the French and Nazis were spar 
ring over the No Man’s Land between the Maginot 
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The oldest method of mine detection: probing and 
prodding. The scene is the desert, the troops are British. 


Line and the Westwall, alternating in taking local ob 
jectives, giving them up, retaking them, and so on. This 
sort of thing had been going on for some time, and 
everyone was content with the SO-Cz illed * ‘phony’ wal 
when, all of a sudden, the fair picture was darkened by 
a somber note. Reports began to reach headquarters in 
Paris of strange goings-on in the Arndt Forest in Lor 
raine. French patrols would go out, and would not re 
turn: days later the shrapnel torn remains of the 

bodies would be found. 

All the “phoniness” went out of that part of the war 
in a hurry. Obviously, the French patrols were stun ib 
ling into some form of lethal trap. The poilus then 
with the grim irony characteristic of 
in such a situation, dubbed their mysterious nemesis the 
Silent Soldier. Meanwhile, word came down from 
Paris to get to the bottom of the matter, to capture one 
of the Silent Soldiers intact, and to get it back to head 
quarters at all costs. 
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And, as ultimately must happen with every ‘secret’ 
weapon, one of the Silent Soldiers sooner or later fell 
into French hands. In Paris the experts gazed in pro 
fessional admiration on the newest in antipersonnel 
mines. It had certain features that only the Germans 
would have thought of. Chief among these was an at 
rangement whereby the mine, on being tripped was 
boosted a few feet out of the ground before exploding 
This was an interesting feature, since the effect of 
bomb detonating a few feet above the surface of the 
ground 1S much greatel than that ot one detonating on 
or under the surface. The mine was really a shrapnel 
bomb which, on detonation covered aw ide area with 
deadly steel pellets It was tripped by the slightest tug 
on any of numerous wires which were stretched along 


the surface of the ground, hidden by grass and leaves 


[he moment a French boot happened to brush one of 
the trigger wires, BANG! and likely as not, the entire 





patrol was no mor 

Knowing what was causing all their trouble did not 
solve the French probl m. There was still the practical 
matter of the necessity for going into those woods ox 
ve. casionally. In their dire need, the French resorted 
—e chiefly to poking and prodding for the Silent Soldier: 
were buried out of sight. Things had reached such a 


stage that a French patrol would not stir into that forest 
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This British sapper officer is examining until the engineer had gone ahe ad and traversed every 


an Italian booby trap in the desert. square inch of the ground on hands and knees, finding 
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and running down each telltale wire 
disarming every Silent Soldier. 
While this hands-and-knees method was the standard 
one, there were others. One of them is worth mention 
ing, since it is one which seems to occur naturally to 
anyone confronted with a minefield, and accordingly 
has found some favor in various theaters of the war. 
he method in question would draw no plaudits from 
the Humane Society 


, unearthing and 


at least not under normal con 
ditions. It consists of driving animals—the French used 
swine, but horses or cattle or camels would do as well 
over the contaminated area, hoping that they will trip 
As 
long as the supply of animals holds out, the method 
has its points. Its efficacy is indicated in German reports 
describing the odor of dec: ‘ying swine flesh which pet 
vaded the Arndt Forest. 

Che Silent Soldier still casts his ghoulish shadow 
over every present day antitank minefield. For, it is now 
common practice among the antitank 
The mine 
clearing engineer, whose cup of grief was certainly full 
enough already, 


the wires or otherwise cause the mines to detonate. 


to intersperse 
mines numerous antipersonnel explosives. 
now must reckon with hair trigger 
trip wires and other fiendish devices. He must regard 
every blade of grass with deep suspicion, as though it 
were a mighty bush from behind which a man-eating 
tiger might spring at any moment. 

Not only is this true in the minefields themselves, 
but it is also a deadly fact in any territory reoccupied 
trom the enemy where the appropriately nz amed “booby 
trap” is almost certain to be found. This hidden weapon 
consists of a small charge of TNT and a detonating 
fuze which is set off by any minor movement, such as 
a slight tug on a fine wire. The turning of a doorknob, 
the opening of a door, the raising of a window, the 
lifting of a book, the moving of a chair—any such nat 
ural and commonplace action is likely to disturb the 
fine wire attached to the hair fuze. For the 
thoughtless or curious soldier, and for all others in the 


trigger 


vicinity, the war ends in the ensuing blast. For instance, 
the Nazis used this booby trap against ee French: the 
Hitler, 
played prominently above the mantle of an evacuated 
house ° 


trigger wire was att: iched to a picture o dis 
lhe French soldier was supposed to follow his 
instincts, seize the picture, throw it to the floor, and 
trample it under foot. But before the picture reached 
the the soldier, indignation and all, would be 
communing with the spirit of Napoleon (who doubt 
less would be remarking that the Prussians hadn't 
changed a bit since Bliicher’s day 

And still today, in all the world’s theaters of war, the 
booby trap game goes on continually, unrelentingly, 
with no holds berved. Everyw he Te} the C Germans now 
get as good as they give. The commanding officer of one 
of the regiments occupying Belgrade was rubbed out 
one gala evening when he pushed opened the door to 
a loge box at the Belgrade opera house. That polished 
personage could have learned something from John 


floor, 
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1942, who, on whatev: 


gives wide berths to such otherwi 


Doughboy, model 


may be, 





articles as half-opened doors, abandoned then 





and even shaving sticks. John is especially su 





derelict vehicles; he knows how simple it 

up an old tank, a truck, or even a bicyck 
booby trap still finds a sott touch in the 
souvenir hunter. On the modern battlefield, en}! 
astic souvenir collectors invariably die 
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In a sense, the booby trap is to the soldier 
antitank mine is to the tank. In the first cas« 
second, the solution to the problem is—engin 






up to the engineers to enter the suspect areas, to del 





around with knife blades and prodding irons 
out the 





fine wires, and with velvety touch 





nerves, to follow them to the trap itself and 1 
lt 


Your first mistake is your last. 





harmless. business in which the 


mott 






Strange to say, among the major worries of th: 





clearing engineers are mines that don’t exploc 
couldn't explode even if a dozen tanks passed over ea 


of them. 





For the enemy is not averse to a little ch 





protection, and he often gets that by slipping I 





dummies in his minefields now and then. 

\ dummy mine might be just a block of wood, shar 
like the real thing. Buried and camouflaged, tp f | 
can cause a lot of trouble. 






It can cause the harried mil 





clearer, who is not in on the secret and who is in 1 
to take prod and poke just 
though explosion and destruction were right aroun 
the corner. Only after he has found and unearthed th 
dummy, examined it and made sure that it is not 
tached to an underlying live trap or mine, can he relay 
Even then he cannot relax completely, for how is he 
know that the next mine will not be the real thing wit! 
all the fancy booby trap attachments? 





position chances, 









There is a StOry designed to illustrate the fumbl Ing 
lack of reality in French prewar planning. This ston 
which is entirely authentic, had a high French troop 
commander energetics lly insisting that the ordnance 







experts provide his army with a mine which would 
explode under the tread of a German, but not ah 
the tread of a French soldier. The story illustrated, to 
the fact that the mine is no respecter of persons. It 
a two-edged weapon, dangerous to friend and foe alik« 

Of course, those who lay the minefields do have an 
for they know where the mines are. It 
common practice for those who lay the minefields to 
provide secret lanes through them to allow for n rmal 
trafic, say of supply vehicles, during periods of quiet 
Provisions are always made to block the lanes in a hu 
should an emergency arise. 
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Africa when | 
a minor inter-Axis war. | he 
Germans and Italians in this case were holding positions 
side by side. As per normal, they had laid their mine 
fields and had acquainted each other with the 
lanes traversing them. Now the Italians ( 


There was an occasion in North 
practice almost led 






secret 
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diaries of their pals, the Germans) are prone 
newhat skittish during the cool desert nights. 
particular night, something or other alarmed 
nd their reaction was to rush out and block a 
he secret lanes by planting across them several 
very live mines. 
ir, the Italian actions were quite up to normal, 
cept for one thing, they would have occasioned 


9 other among the Germans than some mildly 


ptuous wisecracks. That one exception was the 
on the part of the nervous Itties to inform the 


ns of their action in blocking the lanes. They left 
rmans to discover for themselves that the lanes 


] 


no longer free and open. 


Germans found it out the hard w ay, by blunder 


ing on the mines. The resulting crash of Italian TNT 
was as nothing compared to the explosion of German 
tempers. \ccording to the captured diaries, a German 
would rather be blown up by anything—by a Russian 
or an American or a British mine, or even by one of 
his own—than by an Italian 

[he day is coming when the armed forces of the 
United States will get to grips with the enemy on the 
continent of Europe When that day comes, we will 
find Ours¢ Ives contronted with mines by the millions 
wherever we turn. But they will avail the enemy littl 
Our tanks will not be immobilized—for, out ahead of 
them, clearing the way, will be our engineer soldiers 
manning their detectors, toting their torpedoes, and 
pokin’ and proddin the ir way to victory 


Litany for a New AEF 


Epaulettes of Farragut, 
Powder-horn of Boone, 
Hawaii's fateful morning, 
Shiloh’s fearful moon. 

(Be with us as we embark. 


Bayonets in Belleau Wood, 
Song of Marion’s men, 
Foxholes in the Philippines, 
Wake’s grim garrison. 

(Be an example unto us. 


Lincoln’s face, its sadness; 
“That from these honored dead 
We take increased devotion 
Other things he said. 

(Support us in the Battle. 


Stars above our cornfields, 

Morning-colored wind, 

Snow, and wood-fires burning 

On hearts we leave behind. 
(Shine for us, dear beacons. 


God of the hidden purpose, 

Let our embarking be 

The prayer of proud men asking 
Not to be safe, but free. 


Henry Morton Rosinson, 


in | he New ) orker. 













DES TINATI 


Over the rocky wastelands of southeastern Cali- of the terrain, a tew of the weapons and a handful of 
fornia the Armored Force and other units maneuvered the men but they do not—as only rare pictures do—sho 
y | vase) I 10W 

last summer in preparation for what has and will take the earnestness of purpose of American soldiers as the 
wager exer. - ey 
place in Africa and Europe. These pictures show some prepared for war in the summer of 1942. 








A light tank churns up a choking 
dust as it maneuvers across the desett. 











Machines as well as men were 
tested. Here a half-track person- 
nel carrier tows a gun carrier over 
flinty rocks and loose boulders. 


+— 
Movement in a desert valley. 











Rubber pontons support a 
bridge over the Colorado River. 
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Warm sand is a cleansing 
agent where water is scarce. 









A ten-ton Armored Force 
wrecker grinds through 
the dust of a desert trail. 


me The armored half-track is first 
class transportation for scout- 
y ing parties in open country. 
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A scouting party in a half. 
track search out the enemy 
They’re armed with rifles, 
grenades and machine guns 


The battery commander's de 
tail in position near the crest 
of a rocky ridge. Equipment 
includes a twelve power 
| ‘scope, radio, and small arms 





ler’s de- 
he crest 
ipment 

power 


ll arms 
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An army transport plane par- 
achutes supplies to a ground 
reconnaissance unit cut 
off from its base of supply. 


Self-propelled cannon 
fire in a desert ceremony. 
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By Colonel G. N. Filonov 


In July, 1941, while commanding an artillery brigade 
on the southwestern front I was forced to withdraw 
eastward after heavy fighting in the western Ukraine. 
Che brigade was the last unit to withdraw, and with 
its complementary infantry formations fought its way 
over several hundred kilometers and finally succeeded 
in breaking through the enemy encirclement without 
suffering heavy casualties either in men or guns. 

The favorite tactics of the 


Germans—pincers and 
spearheads are intended 


break their opponents’ 
forces up into small groups and encircle each of them. 
The Nazis take advantage of everything that enables 


*Received by radio from Moscow, through the courtesy of the 
Soviet Embassy. 
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them to maneuver for encirclement. It therefore follows 
that the experience gained by Soviet troops in opera 
tions for avoiding mach encirclements are deserving of 
conside rable attention. 

Withdrawal from an encirclement isn’t to be com 
pared with retirement from battle although both ma 
neuvers have a similar objective—withdrawal from a 
place where the enemy is dealing a heavy blow. The 
methods employed, however, are different. Withdrawal 
from battle as a maneuver requires the complete re 
moval of a large part of the forces from immediate con 
tact with the enemy. This is a problem of shortening 
the front and reducing the number of troops covering 
the retirement, and finally completing the withdrar ra 
from action. For this reason the operations of 1 
fighting a withdrawal may be placed in the category of 
defensive operations. But avoiding or escaping enci! 





A Soviet field piece 
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ment is solved instead by decisive offensive action. The 

task is not to get away from the enemy but to attack 

him on a given sector of front, break through the hostile 
and then retire. 

e operation becomes one of retirement only after 
troops are safely out of enemy encirclement. The situ 
ation and conditions of encirclement are characterized 
by their lack of clarity. As a rule the strength and 
grouping of enemy forces in the surrounding ring are 
unknown. Information brought in by reconnaissance 
is fr quently contradictory. Added to this is the fact 
that the enemy uses every means at his disposal to 
weaken the morale of the encompassed — for 
example, leaflets from aircraft in which the Nazis told 
Sovi units of the “hopelessness” of their position, and 
the use of agents in Red Army uniforms. Here is a 
typic al case of the second. My brigade was retiring 
from a town on a particularly hot day. Our guns 

marched along the road. In order to avoid the dust 
raised by the horses, our infantry kept close to the 
edges of the woods which extended along both sides of 
the road. My troops were pretty well worn out with 
fighting the constant air bombardment and with mak- 


ing long marches. Indeed, they were so tired they were 
jumpy at every rustle in the forest and every shot they 
heard. A cry suddenly came from the woods to the 
right of the moving column. Cry of “attack” followed 
by a shot. All around men opened fire wildly. Guns 
When 
we tried to clear up the situation, it turned out that 
there was no attack at all, just 


were unlimbered and made ready for action 


a yell from somebody 
and a shot or two. But it cost us time 
killed Persistent investigation carried 


out along the line of march enabled us to find the man 
who shouted and fired 


and several 
and wounde d 


Interrogation and search con 
vinced us that he Was an enemy agent for he even re 
tained doc uments to prove that he belonged to the Nazi 
forces. 

is a commander fac ed when he 
has to organize withdrawal 


But with what tasks 
from encirclement? The 
first problem I came up against when my brigade was 
encircled was to decide where I could break through 
the hostile ring. My intelligence units brought me my 
answer to the problem. They were at work over a very 
extensive front. Naturally the longer the front over 


which reconnaissance is carried out, the easier it is to 











discover the best sector through which a breach can 
be made. Experience has taught us that every form of 
intelligence must be used from ordinary agents to re- 
connaissance. Intelligence must also discover the weak 
link in the enemy ring in the shortest possible time, 
and by any means at its disposal get this information to 
he adquarters fast. Delay in getting the information in 
may give the enemy time to strengthen the weak sector 
of front before the blow can be delivered. 

The second problem was distribution of forces for 
actual oper ation of making a breach. The objects were 
to deliver the heaviest possible blow at the sector of the 
front decided on, and to strengthen the rear guard for 
the purpose of protecting the rear and flanks of troops 
passing through the breach in the enemy line. The 
strengthening of the rear guard naturally leads to the 
weake ning of the troops forcing the bre ach. The prac 
tical carrying out of the operation proved that these 
two contradictory conditions could be fulfilled. The 
rear guard must be organized to hold up the enemy 
from the very beginning of the operation and until all 
It is 
quite possible that circumstances will demand strength 
ening of the rear guard at the expense of the troops 
forcing the breach, since flexibility of command and 
good communications between all units enable the com 
mander to transfer troops at 

The last problem I had to solve was how to organize 


forces have been withdrawn from encirclement. 


a given moment. 


An antitank rifle squad use 
the protection of a demol- 
ished house in a counterattack. 


make the breach int 
and through the enemy ring, and withdraw quickly 
under the cover of my rear guard 

Coéperation between the main body and the rea 
guard demands careful coérdination. It was quite clear 
to me that a rapid withdrawal of the rearguard would 
enable the enemy to step on the tail of the main body 
thus forcing us to bring the main body into actior 
and thus hold up their withdrawal. If such a situatio 


the thrust by our Malin forces, 


developed, the enemy would be given an opportunity 
of closing the breach with fast moving mobile infantry 
On the other hand, if the rear guard is delayed 

long, the ring will again close in between them her 


the main body. 


Artillery regiments composing a brigade, with 
fantry to cover its action, formed my rear guard. 
fought the action until they were again 
enciecled by tanks and tommygunners. The artillery 
men had to blow up their guns and were lost trying 
break through the newly formed ring around then 

In consideration of the fact that the burden of batt 
lies on the flanks and rear of troops forcing the bre ch 
all guns capable of combatting tanks must be concen 
trated on the flanks and rear of main body. Experience 
has shown that these artillery units must be decentr: 
ized. The fire of heavy artillery must be direct Y to 
making the breach and supporting the attacking troops 
Its place is in the center of the formation attacking the 
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enemy line. If there are tanks at the disposal of the 
; breaking out of encirclement, they can be used 
ick the enemy line and fight the enemy tanks. It 
parently best to concentrate some tanks at the 
; of the leading troops forcing the breach, and 
s in rear for support of the rear guard. For at the 
inning of an operation the enemy will attempt to 
frustrate the attempt to withdraw from encirclement 
by attacking from the air. All ground defenses against 
air attacks must be applied for the protection of at 
tacking troops. Experience has taught us that small 
caliber antiaircraft gun and antiaircraft machine gun 
installations should be kept as close as possible to ad- 
vanced troops. This is the most advantageous disposition 
of antiaircraft guns particularly for action against dive 
bombers. 

After the first few volleys dive bombers usually begin 
to shorten their dives. This, of course, leads to greater 
inaccuracy in bombing. The enemy also usually with- 
draws a number of planes from battle. 

While the troops are still encircled and preparations 
are being made for the breakthrough, every soldier must 
be confident of success. There must be the strictest 
discipline. Any panicmonger or provocators weakening 


the morale of troops must be shot without mercy. And 
if all ranks carry out their operations accurately and 
show the utmost initiative, a successful escape from en 
circlement will always be assured. The authority of the 
commander, his willpower and determination, must be 
felt everywhere—on the gun positions, in the tanks, 
and in the infantry trenches 

This war has taught us much. Our theoretical knowl 
edge has been enriched by practical experience. Our 
hearts have become hardened in battle. We have 
learned, in this war, to hate the enemy and to love our 
country as never before. For eighteen months the main 
forces of the whole German war machine have been 
directed against us, and we've been destroying the 
manpower and equipment of the enemy. We impa 
tiently await the further he lp of our friends in this war 
of unparalleled ferocity. We wait, and we are convinced 
that the hour is close when a blow at the German rear 
delivered by the mighty armies of our allies will thunder 
throughout the whole world and give courage to the 
nations Hitler has tortured and enslaved. The ring 
forged about the Nazis must in the end close in upon 
them with such power that there is no escape from its 
might. 


Tough Going 


Long months of hard warfare lie ahead. The going 
is tough and will be tougher as the stresses of the war 
increase. There will be moments when you will feel 
like complaining. There will be times of fear and peril 
when doubts would assail us but for our resolution 
and our confidence in our strength.—HonoraBut 
Rosert P. Parrerson, Under Secretary of War, at 
Akron, Ohio, August 31, 1942. 
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“I dislike talking.” 


GENERAL HIDEKI TOJO 

Japan and Germany are predominantly military states 
—with them war is the main business in life—as com- 
pared with England and the United States, which for 
some time past have been principally interested in 
money-making, neglecting those warlike arts whereby 
their business empire had been built up. In Germany 
and Japan every activity, whether political or economic, 
has been made subservient to martial requirements, 
while in the United States and in Great Britain military 


*From Men Bebind The War, by Johannes Steel. New York: Sheri- 
dan House, 1942. Reprinted by permission of the author and the 
publisher. 


establishments have existed on suffrance, almost at the 
bare limit of essential defense. To foist the hardships 
and sacrifices necessary for huge armies upon a people 
strongly gifted for peaceful arts and industries, the myth 
of their warlike destiny must be fostered in them. For 
this purpose Hitler’s motley collection of fancies, half- 
truths, and downright frauds have sufficiently deceived 
the German people. The Japanese military leaders, on 
the other hand, were not obliged to invent facts or 
repeat lies; all of Japanese history and religion was 
bound up with the idea of military glory and conquest. 
The high estate of the soldier was no myth. All that 
was needed after Commodore Perry’s visit in 1852-54 
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was to convert the old broadswords into guns, and build 
new fortresses capable of sailing on the sea and in the 
air. An army and a navy, all dressed up, must have 
somewhere to go, and the Japanese war machine started 
rolling on its way to intended world conquest. 

There are many war lords in Japan, and many dis- 
tinguished naval captains, but in reality none is pre- 
eminent. There is no man who can be called com- 
mander-in-chief, and the whole military and naval 
= irchy is arranged on a system of what might be 

led interchangeable parts, since all have had experi- 
ence in almost every branch of the services. This is 
due, to some extent, to a certain desire for anonymity, 
but perhaps in even greater measure it is caused by 
iealousy between the services and between the various 
- nches of both services. For ex xample both the army 
and the navy divide responsibility at the very top; each 
having a chief of staff, a chief of military or naval edu- 
cation, and a navy or war minister, all three of whom 
act together as commander-in-chief. Authority vested 
in three men instead of in one would seem to preclude 
unity of planning and execution, but the conduct of the 
war up to now gives no evidence of discord. One of the 
curious results of anonymity and divided responsibility 
in the Japanese armed forces is that a man may rise very 
high in military councils, and yet be comparatively little 
known outside of those circles. 

Such a man is General Hideki Tojo, who became 
Prime Minister of Japan on October 18, 1941. The first 


centralization of power to pursue the war and suppress 
any Opposition is not in any sense a personal dictator- 
ship. It is rather a symbol of the triumph of the military 
party. And on those rare occasions when the Premier 
does speak, he speaks as a representative, not of the 
people, but of the army and navy leaders. 

Two days after Tojo succeeded Prince Konoye he 
declared: “Our policies have been decided. We have 
only to follow them. I dislike talking and I will nake 
our policies clear by ah them.” There can be 
little doubt that war against the United States, Britain, 
and the Netherlands had already been decided upon as 
soon as he took office, but evidently a little more time 
was needed to complete the plans. (We know now that 
three months earlier, in July, 1941, Winston Churchill 
had warned President Roosevelt that a Japanese attack 
might be expected in the Far East any day.) Hence 
Mr. Kurusu was sent to Washington to negotiate with 
Mr. Hull. Some students of Japanese affairs tend to 
believe that Kurusu was not informed of the decision 
of the War Cabinet when he was sent to Washington, 
since he would have been a much less convincing am 
bassador had he known that a surprise attack was 
planned. This attitude is typical of the contempt which 
the Japanese military have always shown toward civil 
officials, courtesy has always been 
interpreted by them as timidity. It is, however, known 
that Mr. Hull disagrees with this version 

The Premier himself showed no timidity, no regrets, 
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OF JAPAN 


By JOHANNES STEEL 


military officer on the active list to become Premier 
since 1916, he fittingly replaced that elegant dilettante, 
Prince Konoye (who had a fatal tendency to go to bed 
whenever problems of state became too painful for him) 
at the very time when a new phase opened up in Japan’s 
struggle for world supremacy. Unlike Konoye, Tojo 
is aman of few words, a soldier experienced in ‘the field 
and at desk work, a harsh taskmaster and an indefatiga- 
ble worker. Elevated from the rank of a lieutenant gen- 
eral toa full general when he took over the premiership, 
Tojo also assumed the portfolios of War Minister and 
Home Minister, thereby concentrating in himself con- 
trol over the army, the police, and the judiciary. This 


when he addressed the Diet on February 16, 1942, after 
the fall of Singapore. Outlining the official plans for 
Japanese domination of Asia, he said bluntly that the 
Burma Road was to be closed, Chiang Kai-shek liqui 
dated, China forced to accept Japanese leadership; the 
population of the Netherlands Indies was to be “liber 
ated,” India was to receive Japanese help toward free 
dom, and Australia and New Zealand were to become 
satellite states of Japan. When these things had been 
accomplished, peace was presumably to descend upon 
the earth. In more recent statements, however, the 
Premier has been less sanguine about a short war, and 
has found occasion to warn the Japanese people that in 
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spite of an uninterrupted series of brilliant victories, the 
war is not yet won, that it may be long and hard. 

Hideki Tojo was destined for a military career from 
his infancy by his father, who distinguished himself 
in the Russo- Japanese war, and rose to be a general. 
When his son was born, in 1884, the father gave him a 

name that means “Brilliant Opportunity,” perhaps to 
nudge destiny a little. Hideki followed in his father’s 
footsteps by attending the Imperial Academy in Tokyo 
where he was a classmate of General Yamashita, the 
conqueror of Singapore. For many years he saw little 
active service, being assigned to routine desk work at 
the War Office. In 1919 he was sent to Germany for 
three years as military member of the Japanese mission. 
On his return to Japan in 1922 he seemed to slide back 
into the same rut as before, but he now began to asso- 
ciate himself with the active jingo element in army 
circles. One of his close associates at this time was 
General Baron Giichi Tanaka, who submitted the no- 
a “Tanaka Memorial” to the Emperor on May 
1927. Tojo is said to have helped Tanaka prepare 
~ document, an all-embracing plan for Japanese con 
quest of the world, starting with China and ending 
with the United States, but whether he did or not, its 
proposals are strikingly similar to the program of con 
quest initiated under Tojo’s premiership. 

The first step in Japanese expansion after the first 
World War was the conquest of Manchuria. When 
this was completed, the whole Japanese military clique 
helped themselves to promotion and honors. Tojo be- 
came a major general, and by 1934 he was chief of mili- 
tary intelligence and propaganda. Combining in him- 
self the functions of a Goebbels and a Goering, Tojo 
wrote an inflammatory pamphlet urging an immediate 
alliance with Germany, total mobilization of Japan in 
preparation for an assault upon America, and gave it 
all a philosophical or mystical slant with the slogan 
“War, mother of creation!” A million and a half copies 
of this hysterical prophecy were distributed by the prop- 
aganda department and paid for out of secret military 
funds. In 1935 some opposition to the military crowd 
could still make itself felt in the Japanese Diet, and 
certain members demanded an inquiry into Tojo’s 
activities. The government sought to placate the oppo- 
sition, but Tojo’s leaflets were not disavowed, and Tojo 
himself continued the same sort of propaganda. His 
answer to the critics was: “Even if Japan has to oppose a 
common front of Great Britain, the United States, 
Russia, and China, she must accept her destiny.” 

Eventually Tojo’s pamphleteering became too em- 
barrassing to the government, and he was sent off to 
the Kwantung Army to become the aide of General 
Itagaki. The Kwantung Army is the army of occupa- 
tion in Manchukuo, whose officers form the clique that 
has been pushing Japan into one military adventure 
after another for the last ten years. It was General 
Itagaki who provoked the Mukden incident of 1931, 
which brought on the invasion of Manchuria. In 
Itagaki Tojo found a kindred soul; in Tojo Itagaki 
found a useful administrator. Tojo, now a lieutenant 





general, was placed in charge of the bureau of personne 
and administration, another name for the military 
or gendarmerie of the Kwantung Army, whose 1 
practice of terror required a firm hand and a 
stomach. 

When the “China incident” began in July, 1937 
Itagaki and Tojo believed that it woul take only thre, 
months to conclude. 
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At last Tojo had his long-awaited 
chance to go into the field, and show that years of des| 
work had not made him soft. His was one of the fey 
really considerable feats of the northern campaign: hy 
led a division across the Gobi Desert from Chentu j; 
Jehol province to Talun, a march of nearly four hun 
dred miles. In recognition of these services he was 
made Chief of Staff of the Kwantung Army. 

But he did not long remain in the combatant c 
In the Pg year, 1938, both Itagaki and ' 
were invited to join the first Konoye rowel 
Itagaki as War Minister, Tojo as Vice War Ministe: 
Back at a desk job, Tojo bore down heavily on big busi 
ness interests. With the indifference of a typical mai 
of war toward men engaged in making profits, he 
bawled out a group of munitions plants owners and 
told them that if they could not turn the goods out 
faster, the Army would show them how. The big 
business interests did not appreciate the bluff, hearty 
manner of the future Premier of Japan, but they did 
not dare say so aloud. By making discreet remonstrances 
before more powerful elements in the government, they 
managed to have him transferred for a time to the army 
air force, where he served as inspector general of mili 
tary aviation. This completed Tojo’s military education 
he had seen service behind a desk, in the field, and now 
finally he was able to study at first hand that branch of 
the military establishment that was to bring Japan her 
initial success in the Second World War. As inspector 
gener ral of military aviation he reorganized enlistment 
in air units and submitted the construction of new 
models to careful review. 

His interest in the aviation arm did not cease when 
he became War Minister of the second Konoye Gov 
ernment:in the summer of 1940. Late in that year he 
sent General Yamashita with a staff of forty assistants 
to Germany for six months to study German models 
and German methods. 

As War Minister, Tojo exhibited the same intoler 
ance of other people’s opinions that an experienced 
drill sergeant shows to raw recruits. He told the War 
Office that any differences of opinion were to be referred 
to him, “and you may be sure I will lose no time in 
rendering a decision.” He added that his remarks ap 
plied to the civilian population as well as to the army, 
and ordered that his speech be published immediate]; 

During the last year of peace between the United 
States and Japan, Tojo conducted a steady campaign ti 
inflame public opinion still further against the democra 
cies. When Japan signed the Axis agreement on Sep 
tember 27, 1940, he declared that he was “overwhelmed 
with a mingled feeling of austerity and joy,” and in 


vited the people to mench along with Germany an 
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with renewed strength tow ard Japan's fixed goal 
ld affairs.” Later he clarified this goal by inciting 
tion to “break the encirclement” of the A.B.C.D. 
s, then preparing their last-hour defenses against 
xent Japanese attack. When he became Premier 

n October, 1941, it was a sign that the path had been 
d out, and that the military jingo party in Japan 
it last firmly in the saddle, determined to 90 to war, 
what it might. 

TI ye man chosen by the military party to run this war 
; cold, fanatical, ambitious, brusque. A passion for 
glory has given him frugal habits and unsparing devo 
tion to work; he eats little, cares nothing for money, and 
exacts as much hard labor from his subordinates as from 
himself. In appearance, he is squat and powerfully 
built, his hair close-cropped and bald in places, his 
expression impassive behind his spectacles. Despite his 

nall means, he has seven children, and his wife is a 
strong supporter of the government campaign to in 
crease the birth rate. In a newspaper interview in 1940 
Mrs. Tojo said that “having babies is fun,” that her 
husband believed that children “needed no special edu- 
cation other than to learn how to stand on their own 
feet,” and th. it as for herself, she had learned to “suffer 

silence,” and for twenty years had “not gone shopping 
at mers 8 stalls or attended a theatrical performance.” 

Mrs. Tojo is credited with having weaned her hus 
band away from profligate habits when he was a young 

oficer by reminding him gently that her family need 
not send her thirty yen a month and a roll of kimono 
cloth if he would only walk home from late parties in 
stead of taking a taxi. Tojo in remorse not only gave up 
the taxis, but also the parties. 

Tojo’s future depends on whether Japan is finally 
victorious in this war. His career will end with Japan’s 
defeat. Only if her success goes unchallenged will Tojo 
remain in power. But if not, no Japanese general is 
irreplaceable, none is indispe nase. There will always 
be “other horrible workers,” as the poet Rimbaud has 


darkly sung, to take up the torch when he lays 
it down. The line taken by the Tojos and the 
Hitlers of this world does not permit them to 
— after att: icking one enemy; all other countries are 
their enemies until conque red. Eventually Japan must 

ttack Russia; geography and logic make such an attack 
ines. And then between the United States on 
the East, and Russia on the West, Japan may very we |] 
find that her long-laid plans of treacherous assault, of 
vift and daring conquest, have slipped up some where 
n the execution. 


ISAROKU YAMAMOTO 


No western commentator on the career of Admiral 
lsaroku Yamamoto, commander-in-chief of the com 
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bined Japanese fleets, fails to notice the implacable 
hatred he entertains for the Western powers, particu- 
larly the United States. As early as 1915, when asked 
about Japanese-American relations, Yamamoto stated 
candidly: “They cannot mend until they break.” Less 
than a year before Pearl Harbor, he wrote to a friend: 
“Any time war breaks out between the United States 
and Japan I shall not be content merely to capture 
Guam and the Philippines and occupy Hawaii and 
San Francisco. I am looking forward to dictating peace 
to the United States in the White House at Washing- 
ton. 

Americans have a guilty conscience toward the Japa- 
nese. We sold them the scrap iron they could not get 
elsewhere for their armament program, but more disas- 
trous still, I think, we have shown criminal negligence 
in belittling their achievements in their own land, and 
a cruel indifference to their brutality to prostrate China. 
If a nation persists in insulting another, it would do well 
to pack a big gun, and keep it primed for possible as- 
sault. American contempt has bred Japanese hatred, 
and Japanese hatred has found an outlet in treachery. 

Admiral Yamamoto has not depended on treachery 
alone, although treachery gave Japan a headstart in the 
race for mastery of the Pacific. The extremely complex 
strategic preparations leading up to the attack on Pearl 
Harbor required a sense of organization we have been 
loath to concede to any Japanese. But Yamamoto has 
shown the same organizational ability in matters of naval 
support and supply in the conquest of Malay, Java, and 
the Philippines and in Burma. The Japanese Navy 
under his direction swarmed like bees over the vast dis- 
tances of the south Pacific, seizing Guam, Midway, 
cutting the overseas cable, transporting soldiers and 
munitions to every battle area, bombing United Nations 
convoys, ports and airfields. Up to the present Yama- 
moto has made many hits and only one error (except 
that the future will show that the whole game was 
an error). 

In spite of long-existing rivalry and jealousy between 
the Japanese Army and Navy, there has been complete 
unity and synchronism of effort between the two serv- 
ices since the present war began. In former years, Japa- 
nese naval officers used to be somewhat scornful of 
the Army, especially after the naval bombing of Chung- 
king proved so much more effective than the army 
bombing, although navy bombers had to fly over twice 
the distance inland from their aircraft carriers. On the 
other hand army officers boasted that they had had more 
opportunities to make mistakes because they had borne 
the brunt of actual warfare, while the Navy had been 
the curled and pampered darling of the war budgets. 
Under the stress of a war in which both services bear 
equal responsibility, the ancient animosities have been 
forgotten. Even if they did persist, the military dictator- 
ship in Japan would not permit it to be known. 

Yamamoto is peculiarly fitted to work harmoniously 
with the Army command because of his sustained ap- 


iber 
preciation of the réle of air power in modern warfare 
Since the early nineteen-twenties he has argued for 
more and more aircraft and aircraft carriers. A+ the 


London Naval Conference in 1934, he admitted 
the Japanese considered the aircraft carrier the ; 
effective form of offensive armament, and offered +, 
start armament reduction with that “most men 
weapon,” if Japan were given a free hand in Asia. Ob 
viously, if Japan won a free hand in Asia, she would 
not need aircraft carriers, so this offer could hard 
have been made in good faith. However, such talk was 
far from displeasing to the Army. Like many army men 
too, he has always understood the importance of oil 
resources. His boyhood home at Nagaoka possessed the 
richest oil deposits in all Japan. But as Yamamoto grew 
up he came to realize that Japan’s total supply of oil 
was woefully inadequate for the needs of her growing 
Army and Navy. Japan had entered the same vicious 
circle as the other Fascist powers: in order to get more 
oil she had to expand her Army and Navy, and for her 
swollen military machine she needed more and more 
oil and other strategic raw materials. 

Besides encouraging a vast expansion of Japanese 
aircraft, Admiral Yamamoto has also supported the use 
of the torpedo in attack, both on the sea and in the air. 
At the London Naval Conference in 1934 he held firm 
for no reduction of torpedo units, because, he said, the 
torpedo was a “defensive weapon.” This false ingenu- 
ousness was challenged by an American naval tech 
nician, who asked him if it didn’t depend on which end 
of the torpedo you happened to be facing. Both Britain 
and the United States have developed the use of the 
torpedo in aircraft (the Germans have not used it with 
much success). But Yamamoto first showed how deadly 
this “defensive weapon” could be when he bombed 
Pearl Harbor and sank the Prince of Wales and the Re- 
pulse off Singapore. He had pitted his intelligence and 
resourcefulness against the two most powerful navies 
in the world, and had caught them napping. Emperor 
Hirohito sent him his congratulations; all Japan hailed 
him as their greatest naval hero since Admiral Togo, 
who had defeated the Russian fleet off Port Arthur in 
1905. 

To be compared with Admiral Togo, of course, means 
a great deal to Yamamoto, for he has long been a stu 
dent of Togo’s successful strategy, and he lost two 
fingers of his left hand while serving as an ensign on 
Togo’s flagship, the Mikasa, in the Port Arthur engage- 
ment. Up to the age of seventeen, however, his training 
had been military rather than naval, which may be 
another reason for his smooth coédperation with the 
Army in the present war. He was born on April 4, 
1884, in Nagaoka in the northwest of Japan, a cheerless 
country. The sixth son in a poor family, he lost his 
father when he was young, and was adopted, as is often 
the case in Japan, by the more prosperous Yamamoto 
family which had no heir. During his school years 
Isaroku enjoyed most of all the military drill which all 
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panese boys had to take as part of their studies from 
ze of six. Drill consisted of long marches in snow 
in, the storming of imaginary forts, the study of 
erent terrains, and the maneuvers best suited to 
fighting in woods, marshes, hills, and flatland. When 
Yamamoto entered middle school at the age of twelve 
he received a uniform and real military equipment for 
these maneuvers, which annually engaged about ten 
thousand boys at a time in various districts. 

But as an islander the sea and the Navy called to him 
more strongly than the Army. At the age of seventeen 
Yamamoto entered the Naval Academy at Yetajima, 
spending three years in study, and one year on training 
ships, of which the first was an old-fashioned square- 
rigger. After serving as a junior officer under Togo in 
the battle of Port Arthur, he remained obscure for 
many years, until he became chief instructor in the 
Kasumigaura Naval Air Corps in 1921. In 1925 he 
was appointed naval attaché of the Japanese Embassy 
at Washington, an experience which improved his 
English but not his sympathy for Americans. In 1929 
he was sent as a delegate to the London Naval Con- 
ference, which extended the naval limitations of the 
Washington agreement of 1922 to cruisers, destroyers, 
and submarines. On his return he was appointed com- 
mander of the First Naval Air Corps at naval aviation 
headquarters. 

By this time Yamamoto had achieved a reputation in 
Japan as a determined expansionist and a big navy 
man with bright new ideas. His knowledge and con- 
vietions made him the choice of the aggressive mili- 
tarists to head the Japanese delegation to the London 
Naval Conference of 1934. He had bitterly resented 
the naval limitations of the Washington agreement and 
the 1929 conference, and he went to ya a primed to 


challenge the 5-5-3 ratio which the Japanese found so 
—ae to their pride, and so hampering to their 


grandiose designs of conquest. 

On this trip to London Yamamoto showed the same 
intransigeance that Matsuoka had shown at Geneva in 
defending the invasion of Manchuria: he came to lay 
before the conferees the Japanese views of naval expan- 
sion, and they could take it or leave it. He stated that 
his government intended to have naval parity with the 
United States and Great Britain, no matter what was 
said at the conference. Only on one condition would 
he agree to limitation, and that he knew in advance 
would not be granted; that Japan have a free hand to 
expand in Asia without interference by the Western 
powers. This new type of Japanese diplomacy had the 
virtue of being direct. At Geneva the Japanese had 
learned that they could say “No!” instead of “Yes, 
but . . .” and what was more important, there was 
nothing the others could do about it. Admiral Yam- 
amoto has a gift for forceful analogy which had its own 
effect at the conference. When someone asked him to 
tell why he would not agree to the 5-5-3 ratio, he 
replied: “I am shorter than you are, but you don’t tell 


me that I ought to eat only three-fifths of the food on 
my plate. I eat as much as I need.” Yamamoto did 
not stay until the end of the conference, but when he 
left it was fully understood that the lid was off all naval 
construction so far as Japan was concerned. 

On his return home he was welcomed as a con 
quering hero, not only by the Big Navy boys, but 
notably by various patriotic organizations such as the 
Black Dragon Society, the most chauvinistic group in 
Japan, which had promised to assassinate him if he 
made any concessions at London. His triumph was 
crowned by a command to come to the palace to receive 
the congratulations of the Emperor. Since that time he 
has steadily risen to a commanding position in the Japa 
nese Navy: in December, 1936, he became Vice-Min 
ister of the Navy, and in May, 1938, Minister. In 
1939 he was appointed Commander of the First Fleet, 
consisting of first-line battleships, but when the war 
broke out he took charge of all the fighting craft. He 
is answerable only to the naval staff, of which he is a 
member. 

The name Yamamoto means “base of a mountain,” 
which is not unlike the man himself. He is thickset, 
beetling-browed, firm-jawed, with the close-cropped 
hair of most Army and Navy officers. Deliberate, ag 
gressive, a stern disciplinarian in his official capacity, 
his personal life is conducted on a very modest scale. 
He and his wife live in an unpretentious house in a 
Tokyo suburb. Unlike Togo, he eats, drinks, and 
smokes unsparingly, and is passionately fond of games. 
He is the bridge, poker, and go (a Japanese game similar 
to checkers) champion of the Japanese Navy, but he 
used to lose regularly when he played bridge at the 
American Embassy in Tokyo. 

The Japanese Navy had no setback of any conse 
quence in the present war until the Coral Sea battle 
which took place in May, 1942. Twenty-one Japanese 
ships were sunk at that time by the United Nations 
forces. The problem in the Pacific is still one of naval 
ratios. In 1934 Japan upset the 5-5-3 ratio and em 
barked on a program of naval expansion whose extent 
we do not yet know. The British and American 
Navies are divided between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
and spread over all the oceans of the world. With Yama 
moto's blows at Pearl Harbor and at Singapore the ratio 
became even more favorable to the Japanese. How- 
ever, their advantage has been one of surprise, and once 
the surprise is over the situation can be more easily 
handled, especially in view of our superior productive 
capacity. In a sense, the treacherous attack on Pearl 
Harbor was an admission of weakness, for an antagonist 
who feels himself strong has no need for the thrust in 
the back, the stealthy blow in the dark. 

Yamamoto has gone far with what he has, and the 
Emperor's congratulations on his achievements have 
been well earned, according to Japanese war lovers. 
But if the failure in the Coral Sea and at Midway should 
be repeated, Yamamoto would not prove to be indis 

















pensable, any more than Tojo is indispensable to the 
army crowd. There is also Admiral Suetsugu, and Ad- 
miral Nagano, Chief of the Navy General Staff, and 
others of the same murderous stripe. Yamamoto’s in- 
tense nationalism and hatred of foreigners may yet 
cause him to commit the very same error for w hich we 
have been made to pay so dearly; that is, the error of 
underestimating his enemies. ‘ 


GENERAL KENJI DOIHARA 


[he fascist powers never wait for trouble to happen 
in the field of international affairs: like careful hus- 
bandmen they plant it, water it, cultivate it and then 
garner the ghastly crop. Sometimes bribery is needed 
to ensure the final harvest, sometimes a mere threat of 
armed might is enough. Hitler and Mussolini have 
employed both methods. Reckoning up the huge cost 
in men and money, the gains of peaceful “persuasion” 
are in all likelihood greater than those of w ar, and yet 
for all professional militarists the time comes when they 
are certain that the world’s richest booty is to. be won 
quickly and completely only through the plunge into 
warfare. 

Like Germany and Italy, Japan has her specialists i in 
the art of both trouble- ‘making and “fixing.” Such a 
man is the Commander-in-Chief of the Japanese Ait 
Force, General Kenji Doihara, supreme war councilor 
and head of the military academy. Doihara has always 
been closely associated with the Kw antung Army clique, 
which since 1905, when it represented a small ‘colonial 
force on the tip of the Liaotung peninsula in Man 
churia, has grown to be the dominant power in Japa 
nese politics today. Like his former superiors, Generals 
Itagaki and Araki, Doihara has long dreamt of Japa 
nese hegemony over the whole continent of Asia, but 
it was his joh to achieve this by subtle negotiation, dis 
creet bribery, stimulated disorder, and crafty settle 
ments, invariably in the interests of the ambitious army 
firebrands. 

His part in the Mukden incident, which precipitated 
the war in Manchuria, indicates that he was one of the 
ringleaders of the conspiracy to dismember China. The 
Mukden incident took place on September 18, 1931. 
According to the Japanese version, Chinese agitators 
blew up a section of track on the South Manchurian 
Railway in the vicinity of Mukden, which was still 
nominally a part of China, without, however, creating 
enough damage to cause even a rough ride for the pas~ 
sengers of the Mukden-Changchun express, which 
passed over the tracks immediately afterward. Doihara 
had been in Tokyo reporting to the War Office, a few 
days before this ‘ ‘incident”; the day after it occurred he 
was appointed mayor of Mukden. For the next few 
months he seemed to have an astonishing faculty for 
anticipating “riots” wherever he went. Just after he 
appeared in Harbin, over one hundred miles north of 
Mukden, rival Chinese factions clashed. And Doihara, 
as head of the Special Service Department of the Japa- 
nese Army, had to put down the disturbance with 
Japanese troops. 
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In November, 1931, similar disturbances took place 
in Tentsin, which not only gave Doihara a good excuse 
for occupying Chinchow, near the Great Wall of China, 
but also bagged him a puppet emperor for the Man- 
chukuan state the Japanese were about to establish. 
Good fellow that he was, Doihara had won the friend- 
ship of the former Emperor of China, Henry Pu-yi, 
several years before by rescuing him from Feng Yu- 
hsaing, the Christian general of North China. On No- 
vember 10, 1931, Doihara repeated the same good of- 
fices, smuggled Pu-yi away to Japanese territory, and 
kept him there on ice until the pitiful young man 
could be pulled out of a drawer in time to be elected 
provisional president of Manchukuo in February, 1932. 
Two years later Pu-yi was dressed in robes of state and 
prese nted to his loyal ‘ ‘subjects” as emperor. During 
the war in Manchuria Doihara had said: “The inde 
pendence of Manchuria-Manchukuo is inevitable, for 
this is the policy resolved upon. In spite of everything 
that the League of Nations can say, neither Chiang 
Kai-shek nor Chang Hsueh-liang will succeed in chang- 
ing the situation.” 

Doihara was promoted to the rank of major general 
for his part in the Manchurian business, and thereafter 
was referred to as “the Lawrence of Manchuria.” Dizzy 
with success, he moved on into Mongolia and attempted 
to detach the five northern provinces from Chiang Kai- 
shek’s overlordship. Here by a skillful use of bribery 
and his old methods of setting one Chinese party against 
another he almost won, peacefully, what cost the Japa- 
nese millions to win by war later on. The only trouble 
with his system was that men who could be bought were 
ge -nerally not worth the price paid for them, and others 
wouldn’t stay bought. Nevertheless he weakened the 
Chinese control of Hopei and Chahar provinces, and 
made the task of the Japanese armies a little easier in the 
north, when war finally broke out. 

In 1936 Doihara was appointed head of the special 
service department of the Kwantung Garrison in Muk- 
den and Dairen. Still intriguing for his protégé, Pu-yi, 
he tried to put the puppet emperor of Manchukuo on 
the Imperial Dragon Throne in Peiping as “Emperor of 
All China.” There was not enough time for him to 
complete his emperor- making, however, for he was 
called to active service at the outbreak of the war with 
China as commander of the 14th Division, and pro- 
moted to the rank of lieutenant general. His skill at 
conspiracy, however, was not matched by corresponding 
skill on the battlefield; his division was badly defeated 
in the Battle of Shansi, a province in which the Chinese 
communists and guerrillas have been especially effect- 
ive. 

Doihara is primarily a secret service man, an under- 
cover operator. His early career was typical of many 
Japanese military and naval leaders: he was a poor boy 
who found the military career the best opening for his 
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talents. He was born in Okayama in 1883, and edu 
cated at the Military Academy. Not only did he gradu 
ate at the head of his class, but he specialized in the 
Chinese language. He went on to the Military Staff 
College, from which he was graduated in 1912. Shortly 
afterward he went to China, where he served for sex 

eral years as adviser to the Chinese Minister of War 
In this position he used his opportunity to become thor 

oughly acquainted with the country ae the Chinese 
people, particularly their weaknesses. But his activities 
aroused some suspicion on the part of the Chinese War 
Minister, who felt obliged to dismiss him. Doihara 
turned up next as assistant military attaché to the Japa 
nese Legation in Peiping, where he worked under Gen 
eral Hojo. When Hojo was named commander of the 
Kwantung Army in 1931 he appointed Colonel Doihara 
chief of the Bureau of Military Relations (the intelli 
gence office) with headquarters at Mukden. Here his 
genius for intrigue had full play in a field where his 
knowledge of the language of Chinese officialdom 
could also be made useful. 

His bland, inquiring face, his roly-poly figure, and 
his eternal affability inspired confidence in the rapidly 
shifting Manchurian scene. After the Japanese seizure 
of Manchuria he organized public support of the new 
regime by cajolery and bribery of certain Chinese, who 
lauded the Japanese and urged collaboration on their 
fellow-Chinese. It did not matter that the only Chinese 
he could find for such a purpose were a group of shifty 
adventurers. A connoisseur of Chinese art, he can talk 
warmly and expertly about Shang bronzes and Soong 
ceramics to a learned war lord, and end the interview 
with a cash offer of a million dollars if the war lord 
will betray Chiang Kai-shek. With their older and more 
sophisticated culture, howe ver, the war lords have fre 
quently sent him away with a wisecrack infuriating to 
the upstart Japanese military clique. 

Why Doihara should have been appointed head of 
the Japanese Air Force in April, 1941, is a mystery, al 
though all Japane se generals are supposed to be thor- 
oughly trained in all branches of the service. General 
Yamashita, the conqueror of Singapore, is the man who 
has brought the Air Force to its present degree of ex- 
pertness, and Doihara has made a far from brilliant 
record in active service. However, he is a member of 
the Kwantung clique, who are in complete command 
of the Tokyo government through Premier Tojo. And 
besides he may be expected to follow where the Air 
Force has prepared the way in order to consolidate the 
gains of the Japanese Army. As late as May, 1939, he 
was reported to have visited Wang Chingwei, Chiang 
Kai-shek’s bitterest opponent in South China, to urge 
him to form a group of puppet governments under 
Japanese domination. We may find him in Burma soon, 
or wherever the Japanese military machine is in tem- 
porary control, to offer pe -ace—with slavery. 
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With the close of the fall campaigns of 1942 the war 
enters upon a new phase. The Axis countries have 
nearly attained geographical limits that will give them 
what they are fighting for—most nearly in the case of 
Germany, least nearly in that of Italy. The issue now 
to be tried is whether they can hold and dev elop those 
possessions in the face of the growing military power 
of the United Nations. But although the Axis is now 
on the defensive in the wide sense of global strategy, its 
method of making war requires it to continue the of 
tensive in the only less narrow field of grand strategy. 
They evidently e xpect to conduct their defense by 
tacking us and crippling our means of carrying on an 
offensive against them before that offensive can take 
the military initiative. 

lo understand the military strategy they have used 
and will doubtless continue to use, it is necessary to be 
gin with their ideological and political system, of which 
strictly military operations form only an element. It is 
essentially a system of what we would call robbery, 
though it should be recognized that they do not sub 
scribe to our moral standards, and that there has been 
a consistent, fairly successful effort in the two more 
powerful Axis countries to eliminate the religious and 
ethical system in which our own moral standards are 
rooted. 

They hold that there are two types of races—the 
vital and non-vital. The vital races are those which 
are growing, expanding; a race becomes non-vital when 
it is satisfied, seeks to hold what it has. It is then on the 
way to an inevitable extinction; and, as it lingers on, is 
merely using up space and materials that some vital 
race could better employ. In their dealings with the 
non-vital races, the vital peoples are unfair to themselves 
if they allow moral and humanitarian considerations 
to enter any more deeply than they would enter into 
handling so many cows or sheep. . non-vital human is 
not quite human; it is as idle to be disturbed over 
murdering 100,000 Greeks or “i or F. 
would be over eating a steak, and the ruling considera 
tion is only whether to keep the cow for her milk or 
butcher her for beef. 

What is important is not the historical fallaciousness 
of this horrible nonsense, but the fact that the Axis be 
lieves it, uses it as the ideological rationalization of it 
system of conquest, and bases its strategy, in the larger 
sense of the word, upon it. The conquests not only pro- 
vide territory with its attached material resources for 
Germans and Japanese yet unborn; they yield in the 
meanwhile a supply of labor for which consideration is 
unnecessary except in the interests of efficiency. 


sch as it 


The War’s New Phase 


By Fletcher Pratt 





[his makes it possible for the Germans to « 
plate quite cold bloodedly tor instance the N 
ment of Polish peasants produce food eno 
protect Germany against a year’s blockade, then 

it from them and allowing them to starve. To th 
question of who will produce the food next vear 
answer that the expanding circle of conquests Vv 

them a batch of Russian peasants by that time 

[he Axis can always operate at a higher nat 
efficiency than its rivals, present a Pade: proportion of 
its total population on the firing line, because it does 
not have to detail so many of its adult male citizens 
to tasks behind the lines which are pertormed by 
prisoners. The business, the only proper business, of 
these citizens is fighting. 

lhe morale of the fighting citizens is maintained by 
the very tact that they he ive enslaved the conquere 
countries. Chey dare not give up bec: 1use they have 
been told and have every reason to believe that rew ot 
them will survive the defeat. This is fear-morale, not 
the kind we would care to promote among our Own 
people. But Adolf Hitler himself is authority for 
Statement that the re 1S more to be gained by explo ting 
the baseness of people than their loftier impulses ind 
it must Once more be pointed out that the \xis re jects 
our moral system in its fundamentals. 

[his question ol forced labor is one of the reasons 
why the winter of 1942 marks a phi ise. The two main 
Axis powers have now secured not only abundant su 
plies of raw materials but also the serf-labor necessary 
to convert these materials into food and munitions. It 
is a mistake to imagine that we can automatically wit 
the war through pr duction, even though the Germans 
have not yet got things thoroughly organized. It is 
mistake because the promoters of the New Order have 
doubtless foreseen exactly the difficulty of having t 
deal with willfully or ignorantly stupid labor. Their 
whole system of war has for its basis an emphasis upon 
the kind of we: apons that such labor, under the super 
intendance of the masters, can turn out in quantity; and 
on the doctrine that their system can produce vellacione 
quantities of such weapons to smother the qualitati\ el 
superior machines of their enemies. 

Thus (neglecting for the moment the matter 0! 
tactics) the excellent custom-built French tanks were 
overwhelmed by vast numbers of somewhat inf: 
German machines. Thus the Zeros, which disint 
grate at the first clean hit, shot individually superior 
but numerically far inferior Allied planes out of the 
skies over Java and the Philippines, and thus the Ger 
mans were moved to make the attempt that brought 
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first major defeat in the Battle of Britain. The 
s not that the system failed that one time, but 
is thorough-going, running all through the struc 
f the Axis war and that it succeeds often enough 
ke the enemy leaders think the system will always 
nt an unfavorable turn of affairs. They doubtless 
hat with the Nazis now in control of some mil 
f Frenchmen and Russians, and the Japs con 
g some millions of docile East Indians, they are 
n a position to implement this system so effectively 
the war can be considered won. All that remains 
onvince us of the fact. Obstinate us. 


II 


[ his politico military strategy underlies and clarifies 
the more purely military strategy that implements the 
political. Considered on the large scale, the Germans in 
Eur pe now occupy a central position, surrounded on 


sides by buffer areas through which their enemies 


have to fight to reach the seats of their power. 


These buffer areas have been carefully stripped ot 
everything, even food supplies, that would be of use 
n invading army. Some of them are food-producing 
reas of importance, but the stripping process is carried 
on with great vigor and speed, examples being such 
cases as the recent requisition on France for fifty per 
cent of the wheat crop already short, and even if full, 
insufficient to feed France alone), and on Norway for 
over seventy per cent of the stored whale meat that had 
peen counted upon as the emergency food supply tor 
what promises to be the most desperate winter in that 
country since the famines of the Middle Ages. 

lhe Germans now have under way an effort to strip 
their buffer zone of human as well as material resources, 
to prevent invaders from picking up reinforcements, 
even in the form of laborers who could be restored to 
health and used in our factories. This, more than any 
labor shortage of their own, is likely to be the reason 
behind the recent mass deportations ol workers to 
central Germany. If it were merely a matter of using 
the labor supply, it would surely be easier to use the 
French and Norwegian workers in factories in their 
own countries, where, incidentally, they would have 
been closer to the sources of raw materials. 

But they are being moved, and so are the Dutch 
farmers, to regions which, the Germans feel, will not 
bring them into the range of Allied armies. The un 
fortunate people of Greece, on the other hand, herds 
men and small merchants, were without skills of value 
to the New Order and occupied one of the most in 
valuable of the borderlands. To the German mind the 
answer was obvious; the country was stripped of its 
food supplies and the people were allowed to starve to 
death with as little compunction as we would have 
show n to rats. 

\cross all the avenues that lead to the heart of their 
New Order in Europe, around all the exterior frontiers, 
he Germans have thrown up barriers of fortifications. 


These fortifications are naturally good in the engineer 
ing sense and, naturally, too, are built to resist exactly 
the type of high-speed mechanized attack employed by 
the Germans themselves. We have the word of Winston 
Churchill, who ought to know, that these defenses were 
in great depth and very carefully arranged at Diepp 

though the position was of inconsiderable Strategic 1m 
portance. In more vital areas they are probably tougher 

Chey appear to be manned largely by the more elderly 
reserves—men who lack the physical endurance for a 
long campaign, but men of experience who are prob 
ably capable of fighting a strong delaying action, in 
Hicting considerable loss and disorganization on an at 
tacker while the mobile forces are moving up to their 
support. 

This fortified rim corresponds with the boundaries 
of Europe everywhere except along the Franco-Spanish 
border, in southeastern France, and across Russia on a 
line staggering down from the old frontiers of Finland 
to the Black Sea and nearly to the ¢ splan [he terri 
tory within it is not only a defensive fortress; it is also 
an offensive base with the fortified zone itself furnish 
ing concentration points where armies can be g ithered 
for new extensions of the zone of empire. [he Russian 
campaign of 1942 had the character of such an ex 
tension. 

Finally, the position as a whole is one of interior 


attack the United Nations can 


make, and the se interio! lines ire admit ibly supporter 


lines as against any 


by lines of communication 


This matte! ol communications de serves attention; 


it is as intimately a part of the Axis system as their 


doctrine of vital races. Their whole effort of world 
conquest 1S apparently founded on the theory that 
land transportation has become more efhcient than 
that by water routes 

This has not been true since the days of the Roman 
| mpire. It was true then because the wondertul system 
of Roman roads and the re lative uns¢ aworthine ss Ol the 
oar-driven ship, which had to be hauled up on the 
beach every night, made it easier to send an army from 

say) Rome to Cartagena, Spain, by land than by water 

In geographical distance the water route was short, but 
the ships did not take this short route Phey hugged 
the coast, their passage repres¢ nted an enormous out 
lay of expense Cin building the ships ind energy 
rowers) the marching men did not have to mak« 

Sut in Elizabethan times the sailing ship was in 
vented that could tack and so use a wind blow ing in 
any direction to go in the direction she pleased. Thi: 
tapped an enormous reservoir of free power for water 
transportation at a time when the decay of the Roman 
roads had left land transportation so extraordinarily 
slow, difficult, and expensive that the ordinary lines of 
communication, even in interior Europe, tended to fol 


low the water routes. 
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The roads gradually improved, it is true; but no 
means of progress on them represented so little an ex- 
penditure of labor as that obtained from free air by the 
sailing ship. In Napoleon’s day the British could rein- 
force their army in Spain by the sea highways more 
easily than he could his own across the Pyrenees. Or put 
it this way—Plymouth was nearer Cadiz or Cartagena, 
both in time and in cost, than either of these two was 
to Paris. And Paris, though an inland city, depended 
ultimately almost as much upon goods brought by 
ocean transport as Plymouth. This made the great 
blockades possible, the influence of seapower upon 
history, and all that flowed from it. 

The Axis is now engaged in an attempt to demon 
strate that these conditions have passed never to come 
again. But before examining their reasoning it is per- 
haps worthwhile to note the character of the civiliza- 
tions inherent in land and sea transport. A culture de- 
pendent on ocean carriers is essentially democratic and 
individualistic. The ship, which is the most important 
unit of the theme, escapes entirely from centralized 
control during its voyage, and is necessarily a custom- 
built job that cannot be exactly duplicated by mass pro- 
duction methods—still true today, when two vessels built 
to identical blueprints from parts made in the same 
factory behave quite differently at sea. Mechanical land 
transport, most visibly in the case of railroads, is essen- 
tially monopolistic and dictatorial. For its traffic lanes 
are narrow pipes, along which the passage of every unit 
must be carefully regulated by a higher centralized au- 
thority, and in which the absolute mechanical uni- 
formity of the transportation units is demanded. 


The Axis theory is that this mechanical land trans- 
port, with its accurate controls, supported by labor 
which turns out endlessly identical parts of identical 
machines, can now carry goods of war and commerce 
more efficiently than ships. If this is true there come 
into play the considerations urged by the English 
geographer Mackinder and General Haushofer’s school 
of geopoliticians: the people that control the junctions 
where land lines of transportation cross and center are 
master of the situation; Mahan is outdated. The central 
people of the western world are the Germans. 

This is, fundamentally, what the war is about—a 
contest between two types of civilization; the one, by its 
basic structure, authoritarian, uniform, offering the 
subject security at the price of everything else, even 
his opinions, and reserving that security to members 
of the central master race; the other free, diverse, based 
on the interchange of goods and ideas by men who are 
their own masters, live and let live. 

This basic structure determines the strategic nature 
of Germany's war. Two steps were necessary for the at- 
tainment of the objective. The peripheral peoples 
around the heartland had to be brought into subjection 
to an extent that the whole domain became a self-sup- 
ported military and economic unit. And the lines of 


. ocean transport that afforded a military approach to 





mber 
the heartland had to be broken up, destroyed to such, 
an extent that no really formidable attack on Germany 
could be made. With the close of 1942 the first objective 
is nearly achieved, so nearly that the Germans are 
showing a wholly irrational annnoyance over the fj] 
ure of geographical and personal facts to adjust them 


selves to their grand plan. 

For the first objective is nearly, not quite achiev 
The new German Empire lacks copper, lacks such a] 
loy metals as nickel and chrome, is desperately short of 
gasoline, lubricants, vegetable fats for both soap and 
food, cereals, meats and clothing fibers. It will not sup 
port the population. The Nazis have met this difficult, 
by the extensive use of ersatz materials and by en ploy 
ing the captured populations to produce articles (es. 
pecially food) they are not allowed to consume; that 
is, by a system of slavery and starvation. 

But this is living off capital. If the process went on 
till the subject populations were entirely eliminated 
the Germans remaining in the imperial domain would 
still be insufficient to carry on the necessary tasks of 
production unless there was nothing else to do, no 
further war to fight. Even then it would be doubtful 
Large amounts of labor are necessary to maintain a 
system based on land transportation, and Europe can- 
not in itself produce food enough for large amounts of 
labor. The Nazis are thus caught in their own system. 
They are required by it to extend the ambit of their 
conquests into ever new regions in search of a balance 
among labor supply, food supply, and materials. But 
the central fact that makes the achievement of their 
aims impossible is that theirs is a system of conquest; it 
encounters resistance and its problems cannot be solved 
by our means, the means of peaceful! interchange. 

That is, if the Germans are only held within their 
present limits, not attacked at all, their system, it is 
probable, must ultimately collapse through exhaustion 
of capital. It continually requires fresh accretions of 
plunder in order to exist. But the plunder already won 
is enough to keep the Germans going through the sev- 
eral more campaigns in which they hope to remove the 
last military threats to their positions. 


IV 


Most of these threats arise out of the fact that 
Europe is not, after all, an island. The fortified rim 
around the continent is in turn rimmed by positions 
where the United Nations can concentrate forces heavy 
enough to slash through what is essentially a linear de 
fense, and from which air attacks can be carried to 
the very heart of the Nazi domain. Not only as a matter 
of escaping the labor-raw-materials-food circle, but also 
for the more strictly military purpose of preventive 
strategy, the Nazis are required constantly to extend 
the field of their operations, take in more ground, 
spread their forces more widely. 

One example of this is in Africa. The whole northem 
shore of that continent lies so close to that of Europe 
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Allied hands it would constitute a base of attack 
t which no rim of fortifications would be wholly 
ite. This is particularly true since the African 
faces Italy, the weak sister of the Axis, and 
lavia, which remains essentially unconquered on 
ink of the main communication line running east. 
ecessary for the security of the Axis positions to 
,ate this threat from the south. That is what Mar- 
Rommel and his army have tried to do. 

\t first glance he enjoys great advantages in his cam- 
paign against Egypt. His army is supported by the rela- 
tively short and secure line of communication down 
through Sicily, with only that short sea hop across to 
[unis and Tripoli which it appears the British have not 
so far been able effectively to interrupt. The Allied 
lines of communication have to go back around or across 
\frica, and from there additional thousands of miles to 
the United States or England. 

But Rommel’s advantages are more apparent than 
real. He is at the edge of Egypt with 800 miles of des- 
ert behind him. Across this desert must come all rein- 
forcements, munitions, and above all, food. The land 
transport that carries these supplies is peculiarly vul- 
nerable to air attack in a country where there is no 
cover and across a distance where the darkness of a 
single night does not afford enough concealment for 
the journey. Every convoy is subject to deductions for 
the effects of such attack, and there is a limit point be- 
yond which Rommel cannot build up his army without 
so increasing his transport that it can carry nothing but 
the supplies that permit it to exist. 

What that limit is we do not know. But the British 
forces suffer from no such handicap. They have the re- 
sources of Egypt at their back to solve the main difh- 
culty, food. They can build up as large a force as they 
please, make Egypt a main theater of war. They are 
withheld from doing so only by the amount of forces 
and transport available. Of course, Rommel can always 
bud up a big force that will eat up its limited supplies 
in a short time, but use that time for an assault at- 
tempting to break through to new sources of supply in 
and beyond Alexandria. But if the assault does not get 
through then his army is almost certainly lost. 

This condition is permanent. It will continue to ob- 
tain if the Germans are driven back; it will continue 
if they advance, even if they take Alexandria, Cairo, 
and most of Egypt, as long as they are withheld from the 
Suez Canal. For the key fact is that in spite of Axis air 
and submarine action, the British have naval control of 
the eastern Mediterranean as long as they hold Suez. 
They can supply their forces by sea along the coast as 
long as they can get warships through the Canal to 
escort the coastal supply. That is why, under the spe- 
cial conditions of the African campaign, the German 
theory of the superiority of land transport is probably 
wrong. They themselves have tacitly admitted this, for 
their whole campaign has been one to set up lines of 
sea transport across the Mediterranean. 


And what if they do? What if they should take 
Suez? Their problem is only moved one jump farther 
on. They must then conduct the same campaign all 
over again under the same difficulties of long and vul- 
nerable lines of land communication from tidewater, 
against the Sudan in the south and against Palestine in 
the east. Not until all Arabia, all Persia, all Africa down 
to Eritrea is in their hands will they have a position 
which is not inherently weaker than that of the ene- 
mies facing it. At that point there will come into opera 
tion the question of whether even the German army 
can spare so much of its strength as will be necessary 
for just the straight police duties. 

For by this time not only police duties but also the 
demands of a two-front war will certainly be upon 
them. The Russians have shown themselves capable of 
carrying on extremely wearing and dangerous offensives 
by what may be called sub-military means. They are 
the world’s greatest experts at sabotage, and with the 
possible exception of the Chinese, at guerrilla war be- 
hind the enemy’s lines. For the Germans to get any 
thing out of the conquered territories of Russia, they 
must keep a police force constantly on the job whose 
size can be measured by the distance from the frontiers 
of old Poland to the Ukrainian regions that do the pr 
ducing. In the last war, when the flame of Russian re 
sistance burned with considerably le SS fervor, another 
German occupation force in two years could extract 
from the Ukraine only barely enough to feed itself— 
nothing at all to ship back to hungry Germany. The 
Nazis have studied methods of making war pay since 
that time and they are doubtless more efficient than 
the Kaiser's men were at extracting the desired goods. 
But the gap to be closed is a long one, and the time 
to close it is relatively short. 

There is also present a factor which did not exist 
during the earlier occupation; the Russian armies, just 
outside the fortified zone. They may be no longer the 
armies they were on June 22, 1941; but they are 
capable of putting on local offensives of great power, 
which will require the attention of major Nazi forces. 
As long as such concentration points as Leningrad, 
Moscow, Astrakhan exist just outside the fortified zone 
there is alw ays the possibility that the Soviets can work 
up strength enough to come slashing through that zone 
across several main lines of communication. Once more 
the German system requires the Germans not to stop 
and organize but to go on, extending their line, thin 
ning out their armies to take in and defend more terri 
tory. Vv 


But the most significant of the positions opposite the 
imperial domain is in the British Isles. As long as they 
remain undominated the Nazis can never be secure in 
their fortified Europe. Much has been made of the fact 
that the continental coast from Narvik to Brest curves 
around the islands, making it possible for German at- 
tacks, whether from the air or in the form of seaborne 
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landing forces, to be delivered concentrically, support 
ing each other, while the British movements must dis 
perse. [his is true; but the picture has another and less 
unfavorable side. 

A line 
is alwe 1yS subject to irri ption by a concentration thrown 
against some point in it. This is being proved daily by 
the air raids over Europe. 


For the German Pp sition is essentially linear. 


If all the defensive forces 
available could be concentrated against any one of these 
Anglo-American bomber groups, the results might ap 
proximate those achieved by the British concentrated 
defense against the Nazis in 1940. But the 
have not found concentration possible aloft, and neither 
will it be possible on the ground when the Anglo-Amet 
ican armies now building up in the British Isles under 
take their task 
parently made the most strenuous efforts to overcome 


Germans 


invasion. The Germans have ap 
these difficulties by fortification and by keeping the 
bulk of their forces mobile, to be shifted to the spot 
where the real attack declares itself. But even when it 
does they cannot be sure there will not be another at 
ti ick and another. And with ee ich attack, or even when 
one attack fully develops, there will be a fresh strain 
on that system of internal land tr: — ation which is 
the foundation of their whole strate gy 

According to orthodox German milita ary theory, trans 
portation is not a matter to cause concern, but theory 
has stumbled over its own by-products and over an un 
expected event. Military successes on the Continent 
were So Ir ipid and comple te the it the Nazi armies re ached 
the coast, set up their fortified zone and began the 
stripping process in the conquered countries surround 
ing the heartland before the German transportation 
was ready to carry the resultant load. The great system 

Autobahnen was only half complete and only the 
ae mode ls of the \ ‘olkswas gen th: it were to use the mM 
had been produced in 1940. T he German railroads were 
admirably adapted to handling the trafhic of the old 
Reich, but when to this were added the immense areas 
of France, Poland, Norway, the Balkans, and a great 
part of Russia, across all of which radiations had to be 
provided from the center of the web at Berlin, the facili 
ties we re inadequate both in rolling stock and laid rails. 
France's rolling stock was pretty well worn out; Poland 
and the Balkans never had any to speak of. In Russia 
the captured rolling stock amounted to so little that the 
invaders found it worth while to re-lay all the railroads 
to the narrower gauge on which their own cars ran. 

As a result of three years of victory the New Order 
has achieved only a political hegemony. It has not suc- 
ceeded in organizing its domain so that a wheat harvest 
in Rumania can relieve a famine in Norway, it has 
been forced practically to abolish civilian travel. There 
is even doubt whether it can find the transport neces- 
sary to shift troops rapidly from east to west if faced 
with offensives from both directions. 

In addition to the difficulties imposed by the con 
quests the Nazis are facing another imposed by the 
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British, who have discovered the weakness of 
tinental transportation system. It is certain that ‘h, 
Germans expected to be raided from the air; it j 
equally certain they did not expect raids of the ir 
and above all, of the incidence, t} 
actually occurred. 


persistence, 
We hear about the industria 
British bombers h 
not so much about their effect on transport. Bu 


and the submarine bases the 


one of the heavy raids since the c: impaign open 
th 1e atti icks on | ubeck < ind Rostock will be ar the 
pretation of having been made primarily agair 
German transportation system. No great group of ¢] 
raids can similarly be assembled in any other classi 
tion. Places where there are canal locks, bridge: 
road junctions and shops, concentrations of 
stock, have been consistently attacked al! summer 
Cannon-bearing Hurricanes have been over Franc 
shooting up trains. Even the use of the big bombs o; 
cities ultimately throws a weight on tr: ansportation by 
forcing the movement of population and emergen¢ 
supplies. 

The effect is visible in the news that drifted thr ug 
Switzerland in September that certain German ar 


factories have been switched over to locomotive produ 
VI 


But in the long run, so the Germans continue to hold 


tion. 


land transport is superior. They have made no alter 
tion in their fundamental strategy that would indicat 
any ch: inge of thought in this respect. Indeed, they car 
not. The whole system is founded on a simple, logic 
sequence trom the basic idea that the small, cheap 
mass-produced weapon can smother by weight of nun 
bers the custom-built job. Before any army can movi 
from Britain to the continent it must be brought 
ships and once on the Continent it must be supported 
by materials brought in ships. The stripping process t 
which the peripheral zone around the heart of the 
empire has been subjected chiefly prevents a repetition 
of 1918, when a gigantic AEF was largely supplie 
with materials obtained on the ground where it fought 
[he Germans seek to increase the weight our ocea 
lines of communication must bear. 

the same time they count on rendering thes 
lines inefficient by submarine and air attack—chiefl 
submarine up to the present, though the emphasis may 
shift. The idea behind the submarine war is that it 


takes more time, material, and effort to build the sim 


plest 10,000-ton standardized freighter and the goods 


she carries than it does to build a 740-ton submarine 
It takes more of a crew to handle the freighter, and i! 
she is to operate in the face of submarine attack she 
must be provided with a protective vessel in the fom 
of a 1,630-ton destroyer, which also takes more crew 
and materials than the submarine. The Germans ex 


pect to lose boats. They attack in groups, counting 


that while the escort is busy with one of their number 
the others will sink ships. They apparently reason 
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bmarine is sunk while we sink one cargo ship, 
n on the exchange by nearly 10 to 1. 

there are a couple of catches in the sequence. 
Or s that the submarine’s crew requires tar more 
1g than that of the cargo carrier. In the last war 
Germany turned out U-boats at the rate of one every 
days, but the training could not keep pace and the 
service collapsed through failures in skill. There are 
et many signs of similar deterioration today; but 
und to set in if the number of trained crews sunk 
ibmarines becomes only a little higher than the 

number of fully trained new crews produced. 
Submarine duty is a nerve wracking specialized task 


hich only volunteers can pertorm. Germany found 
wut last time, when the decay of U-boats dated from 
that moment when she began to crew them with drafted 


The number of volunteers is never large 


the rate 
raining always slow. 
[he second defect of the sequence is th: it the ¢ Ger 
10-to-1 game is actually achieved only when two 
conditions » fulfilled—when the proportion ot one 
gO. c ar an to one submarine is strictly main 
ined and the takes a destroyer 
Probably the U-boats have done all right 
n solving the first half of this problem. 


sinking submarine 
down with it. 
Figures are 
neve! wholly complete but it would seem they are getting 
well over one cargo ship per submarine. But 
have definitely 


against 
destroyers they not been making out 
so well. one of the most striking features of 
the cz impaign has been the ste idy decline in the number 
ol destroyers torpedoed while construction figures on 


Indeed, 


this class. have ste adily gone up. 

like 
is an Operation 
of diminishing returns, most nearly valid within a few 
months or a 


What this comes to is that submarine warfare, 
the Nazi method of supply by plunder, 


year 
Ww ho 


after war has been begun 
lacks the quantitative 
counter it. One crisis was indeed passed in the summer 


against 
opponent means to 
of 1942, when the monthly figures on new c argo-ship 
construction climbed above those of U-boat sinkings. 
There may be another such crisis, for the ¢ 
ire very persistent, 


Germans 
their procedure when a given 
method does not work is to increase the number of weap 
ons and try it again and again. They are reported 
building submarines at increased speed. But it is at 
least doubtful whether the new crews will be of the 
same quality as the old; and the system of using sub 
marines in packs so that the better boats “carry” the 
worse has in practice resulted only in forcing the 
bolder captains and more experienced crews to expose 
themselves and so multiply their losses. 
VII 

Submarines—this time our own submarines—are also 
key pieces in our other war, the war against Japan. 

Regarded from the standpoint of global strategy, the 


lapanese effort is a duplicate of the German. There is 
the same heartland with its industrial centers; the same 
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peripheral areas with their slave populations; the same 
fortified frontiers and the outer edge of the periphery 
just barely enclosing the centers producing the 
mate rials the heartland needs 
tions just beyond the 


raw 
and the Same \llied posi 
limits of the achieved 
offering a menace that can only be exorcised by push 
ing the line of conquest farther out. Yet the differences 
are not less remarkable than the resemblances 


them arising from the fax 


empire, 


most of 
that the Japane ec imperl 1 
domain includes mor that its 
th it 
domain as the war enters its new phase, without wasting 
tears Ovel the loss of Malay 1, the Philippines or the 
Indies. 


than land, ind 
heartland is a compl x of islands 


watel 


Let us Cf nsidet 


It forms a gigantic triangle with its ypex in the 
Kurile Islands north of Japan proper, its base running 
from Akyab in Burma to Rabaul and the still-contested 
Solomons. 


\s the 


largely 


triangle is mostly marine, its outer defenses 


fortified rim 
be approached except in China) only by forces which 
have to make 


aero naval, and the outel can 


d long voyage across Opn n wate! ind ( nd 
~ cad 


by penetrating 1 Zone where land-based 


| he itute 


It 1S such that it 1s possible to fly a land based irplane 


urpowe!l 1S 


dominant lavout of the islands that 


const 
by stages trom any point within the triangle or on 1ts 
outer rim to any other 

If the scouting service of the defenders of the triangk 
is at all good it is thus possible for them to work up a 
concentration of aerial power to meet any approaching 
that 


attack, which must necessarily com aboard ships 
move at less than a tenth of the airplane S spec d. In ad 


dition, the Japanese have their great naval center in 


the Marianas exactly at the heart of the triangle, from 
which fleet can reach any point on the outer rim 
before an invader who has to come a longer distance 


Within the protecting rim the transportation lines from 
Malaya and the Indies to Japan should be secur 

\t least this is the theory—the usual Axis geopo litical 
theory, so systematic that its propone nts feel they can 
override human and phys ical geogr: iphy as details. One 
details falls 
trie short of military pertection at its email 
angle. (In 


of these is that the Japanese triangle 


appearance, it is imperfect along a good 
but the 
tral dese rt of that continent Interpose S a serious military 


deal ol the base, whe re \ustralia faces if, 


cen 


obstacle between the supply bases of the south and the 


‘T he south 
eastern angle, it seems probable, was originally inte nde d 


operating bases along the northern coast 
to be anchored in the Solomons. But the Solomons ar 
not the geographical end of the South island 
system. They are encirc led by a seTies of other islands 

Palmyra, Samoa, Fiji, the New Hebrides, New Cale 
donia—which at the one end touch New Zealand and 
at the other make links with distant Hawaii. They 
form a chain of base points where ships can lie and 


Pacific 


and they bear to each other the 
same military relation that the parts of the Japanese 
triangle have. 


airplanes assemble, 
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In August the United States used the positions to 
throw a powerful striking force against the southern 
Solomons; achieved surprise, and succeeded in chipping 
off that outermost angle of the Japanese empire in the 
first rush. By merely being there our forces menaced 
the whole southeastern flank of the triangle, right up 
to the Marianas and the great naval base at Truk, forced 
the extension of the fortified zone from the outer rim 
of the imperial position to much of its interior and 
hobbled the enemy mobile forces. For the southern 
Solomons have a good airfield and are themselves a 
day-and-night run from half a dozen other positions in 
the triangle. 

This means that an American force, including trans- 
ports and carriers, can be assembled at Tulagi Harbor 
under shelter of land-based airpower; steam for an after- 
noon still under its air umbrella and keeping enemy 
scouts in ignorance of its destination; steam through the 
night when such airplanes cannot operate, and with the 
dawn arrive in overpowering force at any one of those 
enemy positions. The requirements imposed on the 
Japanese were obvious—either constantly to detail their 
mobile aero-naval forces to the area, or make a heavy 
expenditure of men and planes in building each of the 
threatened bases up to a strength that would make it 
immune to coup de main, or else to recapture the lost 
positions. They chose the last. As this is written the 
struggle still hangs in the balance, but regardless of 
how it turns out, the essential strategic facts remain 
unchanged. Geography declines to coéperate with 
theory in giving the Japs a fuolproof position. 

Neither is it any help that Port Moresby, a position 
well within the triangle of empire, is in our hands, a 
base for bombers and naval movement. The whole 
southeastern angle is weak in fact, too closely ap- 
proached by too many positions from which island-to- 
island movements can be begun. The only strategically 
valid solution, as in the German position in Africa, is 
still greater extension, the extension of the triangle till 
it embraces Australia, New Zealand, and all the islands 
below the equator. 

It is at this point that our submarines enter the pic- 


ture, VIII 

The weakness of the imperial triangle is that it af- 
fronts geopolitical theory. Its functioning as an empire, 
a military and economic unit, depends upon ocean trans- 
port which must be maintained in the face of attacks 
by the world’s two greatest sea powers. As against sur- 
face raiders this is not an impossibility. The frontiers 
are easy to patrol by air, and the raider would be lucky 
indeed not only to escape aerial vigilance, but also to 
arrive at a given spot among those thousands of miles 
of ocean synchronously with enough freighters and 
transports to make the venture pay. But this considera- 
tion does not apply to submarines. The very fact that 
the triangle is behind many miles of empty ocean gives 
our submarines an advantage not enjoyed by the Ger- 





mber 


mans; the position can be entered at any point through, 
waters too deep to be mined, too wide for the forces of 
detection. 

And if our problem of sending arms and armies tp 
Europe across 3,000 miles of sea is a serious one, the 
Japanese problem is far more so. They have 3,000-mile 
supply lines from the home islands to every limit of the 
conquered possessions. And they face difficulties be 
sides those of mere distance. Many of the essential] ray 
materials are produced at the very limits of the triangle. 
they have to be carried to the home islands for many. 
facture, thence back to the fighting front—double trans. 
portation. At no place save the very doors of the ports 
are the waters shallow and smooth enough to permit the 
use of the small convoying ships we have found so use. 
ful. Gas for blimps is probably very limited. The 
structure rests on a merchant marine large indeed at 
the beginning of the war, but less than one-sixth the 
size of that with which Britain and the United States 
approached a similar problem, and a shipbuilding ca- 
pacity inconsiderable beside ours. 

Finally, they are facing a submarine service which 
has been the surprise of the war, legitimately the pride 
of our Navy. The matter can be told statistically. In 
the first month of Germany’s war, her submarines sank 
some twenty-five ships at a loss to themselves of at least 
seven boats; in the first ten months of our war with 
Japan their defense succeeded in disposing of three 
American submarines, while eighty ships were sunk 
The rate of attrition of the Japanese carrying capacity 
is evidently lower, but it is still beyond the rate of re 
placement, and they have conspicuously failed to im- 
pose any rate of attrition whatever upon the submarines 
Since American submarine production is high this 
means that ihe Japanese shortage of sea transport is 
almost certain to become more serious without regard 
to the losses their shipping may suffer from other 
causes. 

That is, their position cannot be maintained on its 
present basis. It can succeed only by expansion, only 
by actively forcing us to cease either our pressures on 
the outer rim, which make such demands on the trans- 
portation system, or the internal attacks which are cut- 
ting that transportation system down. And over the 
whole system lies the threat that unless our means are 
crippled, a surface naval offensive may bring it down 
at a blow. 

That is why the Japanese attempted the stroke that 
came to grief at Midway. 


IX 


These things have been so long so obvious even to 
the Japanese themselves that there is evidence they 
look upon the great triangle as no more than a tem- 
porary structure, an outwork behind which they are 
working toward a system of the normal Axis pattern 
with its main reliance on land transportation. At first 
glance this seems ridiculous for a country whose “heart 
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land is a system of islands. But not at all. The pro- 
gram, it is reasonable to believe, has been intelligently 
worked out, and for years has been in progress. 

For Japan is not such a system of islands as Britain, 
surrounded on three sides by continental appendages. 
Rather it curves around the key areas of the continental 
coast, enclosing headlands and ports as in a gigantic 
lake, to which access can be gained only by the narrow 
strait of Tsushima on the south, the still narrower 
Kaikyo Strait on the north. Beyond lies Korea, the first 
part of the continent to be Japanned. Beyond Korea 
again lies the Yellow Sea, as readily controlled from 
land bases at its entrance as the Sea of Japan. 

Even if the Yellow Sea could not be controlled, the 
Japanese would still have their continental position, 
for they hold the land lines behind Korea, and there 
communications run. Once on that land it should 
be possible to travel without ever seeing salt water 
down through China to the rich producing centers in 
Malaya and Burma, and across short-distance: straits, 
no wider than rivers, to those in the Indies. It is this 
continental position the Japanese are striving to set up, 
this line of land transport on which they attempt to rest 
their empire. 

They have planned for a long war, one in which 
they face the extreme probability that at one date or 
nother our superior shipbuilding resources will enable 
us to strike through and break down, at least for a time, 
the system of ocean transport which now hooks up the 
raw-material areas with those where manufacturing is 
performed. The route through China is the alternative 
route, one which they doubtless believe we will not be 
able to attack any more than Britain can attack the 
route from Prague to Berlin, and for the same reason. 
The whole Chinese war will bear the character of an 
effort to set up this route; even today Japanese laborers 
are working on the connecting links of rail and road 
lines, both in the north in Shantung province, and in 
the south in Burma and Malaya. 

But the Japanese, like the Germans, have been bound 
by the terms of their own effort. Seen on a large scale, 
their method of attaining the route across China has 
consisted of a series of expeditions striking in from the 
coast, largely up the lines of the great rivers, and from 
the river points along lines of railroads. Where the 
rail junctions approach river ports or seaports they have 
been successful. But one of the most striking features 
of the four-year campaign has been the invariable defeat 
of the Japanese armies in every operation that took 
them more than two days’ march from water transport. 

hus they have three times failed to take Changsha, 
an absolutely essential junction on the great continental 


transportation line. Thus also they have no sooner set 


up working rail lines in interior Honan and Anhwei 
than these lines are again broken by Chinese guerrillas. 

For the mistake of the Japanese up to now has been 
that they believed the land could be controlled by gar- 
risons at key points along a railroad line as it can be by 
garrisons at key points along a river. It has proved 
untrue in the face of determined guerrilla opposition. 
The analogy is imperfect; guerrillas cannot tear up a 
riverbed, they can only do some rather futile shooting 
at ships that pass along it. But they can and do tear up 
a rail line or road, destroying the very basis of transpor 
tation. It would appear that the Japanese have now 
realized this and are altering the nature of their Chinese 
campaign by withdrawing garrisons from all regions not 
within easy reach of their own water-borne transporta 
tion, destroying everything in the country and waiting 
calmly for enough of the inhabitants to starve to death 
so that guerrilla activity against their rail lines will no 
longer be possible. This is essentially the same system 
of stripping a peripheral area of resources and popula 
tion that the Germans are using in Europe. There is 
only a slight difference in technique. If the present 
Honan famine reaches the dimensions they intend for 
it, they will be able in a year or eighteen months to put 
dow n secure lines of transportation across that province. 

X 

During that time they must continue to depend on 
the lines of sea transport and to defend them as best 
they can against our attacks, surface and sub-surface. 
But this is not the only weakness of their empire. Un 
like the German domain it wears its heart on its sleeve. 

The apex of the imperial triangle has no surrounding 
screen of islands; it is open to sea attack, whether that 
attack comes directly over the water or springs from 
island to island along the chain of the Aleutians. We 
have recently had a demonstration of how great their 
fear and anger is over our using either route in the 
threat to visit “severe punishment” on any American 
aviators who repeat General Doolittle’s feat of bombing 
the home island. Their efforts to cling to the foothold 
at Kiska in the face of what must be incredible difh 
culties of supply are a demonstration of how seriously 
they regard the attack from the north. Even the attempt 
on Midway was an effort to prevent the gathering of 
this storm. Not only did it fail, but in failing it cost the 
Japanese aircraft carriers that represented the main 
striking power of their fleet. Now, with industrial re 
sources inferior to ours, they must attempt to build new 
ones against a nation that has been able to launch four 
in less than three months. 














@ The Taking of @ 


MONTFAUCON 


By Private (First Class) James M. Cain, | 


This personal experience account of battle was first 
printed in 1929 and only recently revived in The 
INFANTRY JOURNAL-PENGUIN book Americans vs. 
Germans. The article first appeared in The Ameri- 
can Mercury and was reprinted in August, 1929, in 
The Inranrry Journat. It also appeared in Mr. 
Cain's book Our Government published by Alfred 
A. Knopf. The editors of The Journat believe that 
“The Taking of Montfaucon” has never been ex- 
celled as an accurate description of conditions in 
war and few stories on any aspect of war will stand 
beside it. 


I been asked did I get a DSC in the late war, and the 
answer is no, but I might of got one if I had not run into 
some tough luck. And how that 











to the Division PC where we was going. And that there 
weren't so good, because neither him, me, nor the horse 
hadn’t had no sleep, account of the barrage shooting 
off all night, and every time we come to one of them 
sixteen-inch guns going through the woods and a Frog 
would squat down and pull the cord, why the hors 
would pretty near die and so would we. But sometime 
we seen a little of what was going on, like when.a Jery 
aviator come over and shot down four of our balloons 
and then flew over the road where we was and every 
body tooken a shot at him, only I didn’t because | hap 
pen to look at my gun after I pulled the bolt and it was 
all caked up w ith mud and I kind of changed my mind 
about taking a shot. 

So after a while we come to a place in a trench and 
they said it was the new Divi 





was is pretty mixed up, so I guess 
I better start at the begin- 
ning, so you can get it all straight 
and I will not have to do no 
backtracking. On the 26th of 
September, 1918, when the old 
79th Division hopped off with 
the rest of the AEF on the big 
drive that started that morning, 
the big job ahead of us was to 
take a town named Montfau- 





sion PC, and Ryan, who was the 
stable sergeant, come along and 
took the horse, and we got some 
thing to eat and there was stil 
plenty shelling going on, but not 
bad like it was, and we figured 
we could get some sleep. So then 
it was about six o'clock in the 
evening. But pretty soon Cap 
tain Madeira, he come to me 
and says I was to go on duty 








con, and it was the same town 

where the Crown Prince of Germany has his PC 
[Post of Command] in 1916, when them Dutch was 
hammering on Verdun and he was watching his boys 
fight by looking up at them through a periscope. And 
our doughboys was in two brigades, the 157th and 
158th, with two regiments in each, and the 157th Bri- 
gade was in front. But they ain't took the town. Be- 
cause it was up on a hig’ hill, and on the side of the 
hill was a whole lot of pillboxes and barbed wire what 
made it a tough job. Only I ain’t seen none of that, 
because I spent the w hole day on the water wagon, 
along with another guy name ‘of Armbruster, and we 
was driving it up from the Division PC what we left 


And what I was to do was tc 
go with another guy, name of Shepler to find the PC 
of the 157th Brigade, what was supposed to be one 
thousand yards west of where we was, and then repor 
back. And why we was to do that was so we could 
find the Brigade PC in the night and carry messages 
to it. Because us in the Headquarters Troop, what we 
done in the fighting was act as couriers and all like of 
that, and what we done in between the fighting was 
curry horse belly. So me and Shepler started « 
And as the Brigade PC was supposed to be one te 
sand yards west, and where we was was in a trench 
and the trench run east and west, it looked like al] we 
had to do was to follow the trench right into where 
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This is a portion of the front line of the 79th Division as it jumped off for the Meuse-Argonne 


THE TAKING OF MONTFAUCON 


attack. The place is Avocourt and the picture was taken a month after the attack took place. 


the sun was setting and it wouldn’t be no hard job to 
find what we was looking for. 

And it weren’t. In about ten minutes we come to 
the Brigade PC and there was General Nicholson 
[Brigadier General William J. Nicholson, commanding 
157th Infantry Brigade] and his aides, and a bunch of 
guys what was in Brigade Headquarters, all setting 
around in the trench. But they was moving. They 
was all set to go forwards somewheres, and had their 
packs with them. 

“Well,” says Shep, “we ain’t got nothing to do with 
that. Let’s go back.” 

“Right,” I says. But then I got to thinking. “What 
the hell good is it,” I says, “for us to go back and tell 
them we found this PC, when in a couple of minutes 
there ain't going to be nobody in it?” 

“What the hell good is the w ar?” says Shep. “We was 
told to find this PC and we've found it. Now we go 
back and let them figure out what the hell good it is. 

“This PC,” I says, “soon as the General clears out, is 
same as a last-year’s bird’ s nest.’ 

“That's jake with me,’ says Shep. “In this man’s 
army you do what you re told to do, and we've done it. 
We ain’t got nothing to do with what kind of a bird’s 
nest it 1s. 

“No,” I says, “we ain’t done it. We was told to find 

a PC. And soon as Nick gets out this ain’t going to be 
no PC, but only a dugout. We got to go with him. We 
got to find where his new PC is at, and then we go 
back.” 

“Well, if we ain’t done it,” says Shep, “that’s differ- 
ent. 


So in a couple minutes Nick started off, and we went 
with him, and a hell of a fine thing we done for our- 
self that we ain't went back in the first place, like Shep 
wanted to do. Because where we went, it weren't over 
no road and it weren't through no trench. It was 
straight up toward the front line over No Man’s Land, 
and a worse walk after supper nobody ever took this 
side of hell. How we went was single file, first Nick, 
and then them aides, and then them headquarters guys, 
and then us. About every fifty yards, a runner would 
pick us up, and point the way, and then fall back and 
let us pass. And what we was walking over was all 
shell holes and barbed wire, and you was always slip 
ping down and busting your shin, and then all them 
dead horses and things was laying around, and you 
didn’t never see one till you had your foot in it, and 
then it made you sick. And dead men. The first one 
we seen was in a trench, kind of laying up against the 
side, what was on a slant. And he was sighting down 
his gun just like he was getting ready to pull the trigger, 
and when you come to him you opened your mouth to 
beg his pardo n for bothering him. And then you didn’t. 

Well, we went along that way for a hell of a while. 
And pretty soon it seemed like we wasn't nowheres at 
all, but was slugging along through some kind of black 
dream what didn’t have no end, and them goddam 
runners look like ghosts what was standing there to 
point, only we wasn’t never going to get where they 
was pointing nor nowheres else. 

But after a while we come to a road and on the side 
of the road was a piece of corrugated iron. And Nick, 
soon as he come to that, unslung his musette bag and 
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sat aoe on it. And then all them other guys sat down 
. So me and Shep, we figured on that a while, be- 
cause at first we thought they was just taking a rest, 
but then Shep let on it looked like to him they was 
expecting to stay a while. So then we went up to Nick. 
“Sir,” I says, “is this the new Brigade PC?” 
“Who are you?” he says. 
“We're from Division Headquarters,” I says. “We 
was ordered to find the Brigade PC and report back.” 
“This is the new PC,” he says. 
“This piece of iron?” I says. 
“Yes,” says he. 
“Thank you, sir,” 
and left him. 
“A hell of a looking PC,” 
where he couldn’t hear us. 
“A hell of a looking PC all right,” I says, “but it’s 
pretty looking alongside of that trip we got going back.” 
“I been thinking about that,” he says. 
So then we sat down by the road a couple of minutes. 
“Listen,” he says. “I ain’t saying I like that trip none. 
But what I'm thinking about is suppose we get lost. I 
don’t mind telling you I can’t find my way back over 
them shell holes.” 
“I got a idea,” I says. 
“Shoot,” he says. 
“This here road we're setting on,” 
somewheres. re 
“They generally do,” he says. 
“If we can find some place what's on one end of it,’ 
I says, “I can take you back if you don’t mind a little 
walking. Because I know all these roads around here 
like a book.” And how that was, was because I had 
been on observation post before the drive started, and 
had to study them maps, and even if I hadn’t never been 
on the roads I knowed how they run. 
“T'll walk with you to sun- up,” he says, “if it’s on a 
road and we know where we're going. But I ain’t going 
to try to get back over that No Man’s Land, boy, I'll 


tell you that. Because I just as well try to fly.” 


I says, and me and Shep saluted 


savs Shep, soon as we got 


I says, “must go 


r 
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So we asked a whole lot of guys did they know where 
the road run, and not none of them knowed n hing 
about it. But pretty soon we found a guy in the engi. 
neers, what was fixing the road, and he said he th ght 
the road run back to Avocourt. 

"7 et ’s go,” I says to Shep. “I know where we're a 
now. 

So we started out, and sure enough after a whi 
And | knowed there 
Avocourt over the ridge to Esnes, if we 
could only figure out which the hell way was east. § 
the moon was coming up about then, and we remem 
bered the moon come up in the east, and we head tor 


it, and hit the road. 


Avocourt. 
run east from 


come to was a 


; 
Vd 


And a bunch of rats come outen a 
trench and began going up the road in front of us, 
hopping along in a pretty good line, and Shep said they 
was trench camels. and th: it give and we 
felt better. And pretty soon, sure enough we come to 
Esnes, and turned left, and in a couple minutes we 
was right back in the Division PC what we had left 
after supper, and it weren’t much to look at, but it sur 
did feel like home. 


us a laugh, 


II 

Well, we weren't no sooner there than a bunch of 
guys begun to holler out to Captain Madeira that here 
we was, and he came a-running, and if we had of been 
a letter from home he couldn't of been more excited 
about us. 

“Thank God, you've come,” he says. 

“Sure we've says Shep; “you wasn’t reall; 
worried about us, was you?” 

But I seen it was more than us the Captain was wor- 
rying about, so I says: 

“What's the matter?” 

“General Nicholson has broken liaison,” he says 
“and we've got not a way on earth to reach him unless 
you fellows can do it.” 

“Well, I guess we can, hey kid?” I says to Shep. 
But Shep shook his head. “Maybe you can,” he says, 
“but I ain’t got no more idea where we been than a 


* ” 
come, 





On September 26, 1918, the 79th Division passed over this ground in its assault on Montfaucon. 
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THE TAKING OF MONTFAUCON 


As the day wore on the 79th Division broke through the strong and 
fiercely defended German positions, reducing this pillbox en route. 


blind man. 
want. ¥ 

“Company hell,” says the Captain. “Here,” 
to me, “you come in and see the General.” 

So he brung me into the dugout what was the PC to 
see General Kuhn [Major General Joseph E. Kuhn, 
commanding general, 79th Division]. And most of the 
time, the General was a pretty snappy looking soldier. 
He was about medium size, and he had a cut to his jaw 
and a swing to his back what look like them pictures 
you see in books. But he weren't no snappy looking 
soldier that night. He hadn’t had no shave, and his eyes 
was all sunk in, and no wonder. Because when the 
Division ain’t took Montfaucon that day, like they was 
supposed to, it balled everything up like hell. It put a 
pocket in the American advance, a kind of a dent, what 
was holding up the works all along the line. And the 

General was getting hell from Corps, and he had lost a 
lot of men, and that was why he was looking like he was. 
“Do you know where General Nicholson is?” he says 

to me, soon as Captain Madeira had told him who I was. 

“Yes, sir,” I says, “but I don’t think he does.” 

Now what the General said to that I ain’t sure, but 
he mumbled something to hisself what sound like he be 
damned if he did either. 

“I want you to take a message to him,” he says. 

“Yes, sir,” I says. 

So he commenced to write the message. And while I 
vas standing there I was so sleepy everything look like 
t was turning around, like them things you see in a 


I'll keep you company, though, if you 


he says 


and mi ivbe al 
orderly, and Captain Madeira, and it was in bilaade a 
lot of blankets, what they wet and hang over the door 
of a dugout to keep out gas. And in the middle of it 
was General Kuhn, writing on a pad in lead pencil, and 
I remember thinking how old he looked setting there, 
and then that would blank out and I couldn't see 
nothing but his whiskers, and then that would blank 
out and I would be thinking it was pretty tough on him, 
and I would do my best to help him out. It weren't 
no more than a minute, mind. Why I was thinking all 
them things jumbled up together was because I hadn't 
had no sleep. 
“All right,” 


to you.” 


dream. It was a couple of aides in there, 


he says to me; “listen now while I read it 


And why they read it to you is so if you lose it you 


can tell them what was in it and you ain’t no worse off. 
And he hadn’t no sooner started to read it than I 
snapped out of that dream pretty quick. Because it was 
It said that Nick was to attack right 
away soon as he got it. And I knowed a little about this 
Montfaucon stuff from hearing them Brigade guys talk 
while we was going over No Man’s Land, so I knowed 
I weren’t carrying no message what just said good morn 
ing. 

“Is that clear to you?” he says. 

“Yes, sir,” I says. 

“Captain, give this man a horse. 
you ve got.” 
“Yes, sir,” says the Captain. 


short and sweet. 


As good a horse : 
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Division headquarters established its command post in the German trench system won on the 
first day of the attack between Malancourt and Montfaucon. The division commander occu- 


pied the dugout on the right; the tele 


message center operated in the left dugout. 


“You better ride pretty lively. And report back to me 


here.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“No, wait a minute. I’m moving my PC to Malan- 
court in the next hour. Do you know where Malancourt 
is?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Hunh,” he says, like he meant thank God there was 


somebody in the outfit what knowed right from left and 
I was glad I had studied them maps good like I had and 


could be some use to him. 

“Then report to me in Malancourt.” 
Captain saluted and went out. 

So the Captain took me to Ryan, and Ryan saddled 
me a horse, and while he was doing it Shep came up 
and begun to talk about the argument we had about 
whether we was going with Nick or not, and he handed 
it to me for figuring out the right thing to do, and the 
Captain said he was goddam proud of us both for 
carrying out orders with some sense when everybody 
else act like they had went off their nut and things was 
all shot to hell, and I felt pretty good. So pretty soon 
Ryan come with the horse, and I started out, and after 
I had went about a couple miles it was commencing to 
get light, so I dug my heels in, because I knowed I 


didn’t have much time. 


And me and the 


III 


Well, in another five minutes I come to Avocourt. 
And soon as I rode around the bend I got a funny feel- 
ing in my stomach. Because I seen something I had 
forgot w shen me and Shep was there, and that was that 
there was two roads what run from Avocourt up to the 
front line, one of them running north and the other 
running northeast, and they kind of forked off from 
each other in such a way he when you was coming 
down one of them like we done you wouldn't notice 


hone exchange did business from the center dugout; the 
This picture was taken about three weeks later. 


the other one at all. And I knowed soon as I looked at 
them that I didn’t have no idea which one we had come 
over and it weren’t no way to find out. 

So I pulled in and figured. And I closed my eyes and 
tried to remember how that road had looked when we 
was coming back down it into Avocourt with the moon 
rising on our left before we hit the road to Esnes, and 
that was dam hard, because I was so blotto from not 
having no sleep that soon as I closed my eyes all I got 
was a bellering in my ears. But I squinted them up 
good, and pretty soon it jumped in front of me, how 
that road looked, and right near Avocourt was a bunch 
of holes in the middle of it, what look like a tank had 
got stuck there and dug them up trying to get out. So 
I opened my eyes and was all set to hit for them holes. 
But then I knowed I was in for it good. Because in 
between while we had been over the road, them engi- 
neers had surfaced it, and it weren’t no holes, because 
they was all covered up with stone. 

But it weren’t doing no good setting on top of the 
horse figuring, so I picked the righthand road and 
started up it. I figured I would go about as far as me 
and Shep had come, and then maybe I would run into 
Nick, or somebody that could tell me where he was at, 
or what the right road was to take, and that the main 
thing was to get a move on. But that there sounds easier 
than it was. Because once you start out somewheres, 
and get to wondering are you headed right or not, you re 
bad off, and you might just as well be standing still for 
all you're going to get there. 

I kept pushing the horse on, and every step he took | 
would look around to see if I could see something that 
me and Shep had seen, and about all I seen was tanks 
and engineers forking stone, what was what we had 
saw the night before, but it didn’t prove nothing be 
cause you could see tanks and engineers on any road. 
And them engineers wasn’t no help, because engineers 
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is dumb as hell and then they ain’t got nothing to do 

th fighting outfits and 157th Brigade sounds just the 
same to them as any other Brigade, and a hell of a 
wonder me and Shep had found one the night before 
that could even tell us which way the road run. 

Vell, after I had went a ways, about as far as I 
thought me and Shep had come, and ain’t seen a thing 
that I could say for certain we had saw the night before, 
and no sign of Nick or his piece of corrugated iron, 
what might be covered up with stone too for all I 
kno wed, I figured I was on the wrong road sure as hell, 
and I got a awful feeling that I would have to go back 
to Avocourt and start over again. Because that order 
in my pocket, it weren't getting no cooler, I’m here to 
tell you. It was dam near burning a hole in my leg, 
and a funny hiccuppy noise would come up out of my 
neck every time I thought of it. 

But I went on a little bit further, just to make sure, 
and then I come to something that I thought straight- 
ened me all out. It was kind of a crossroads, bearing off 
to the left. And I couldn’t remember that we had passed 
it the night before, so I figured I must of gone wrong 
when I tooken the righthand fork at Avocourt. But 
this road, I thought, will put me right, because it leads 
right acrost to the other one and I won't have to lose 
all that time going back to Avocourt. So I helloed 
down it, and for the first time since I left Avocourt I felt 
I was going right. And sure enough, pretty soon I 
come to the other road, and it weren’t no new stone on 
it at that place, so I turned right, toward the front, and 
started up it. And I worked on the horse a little bit, 
because without no loose stone under his feet he could 
go better, and kind of patted him on the neck and 
talked to him, because he hadn’t had no sleep neither 
and he was tired as hell by this time, and then I lifted 
him along so he went in a good run. And it weren't 


quite light yet, and I thought thank God I'll be in time. 
IV 


So pretty soon I come to some soldiers what wasn’t 
engineers. So I pulled up and hollered out: 

“Which way to the 157th Brigade PC?” 

“The what?” they says. 

“The 157th Brigade PC,” I says. “General Nichol- 
son’s PC.” 

“Never hear tell of i it, ” they says. 

“The hell you say,” I says. “And you're a hell of a 
goddam comical outfit, ain’t you?” 

Because that was one of them gags they had in the 
army. They would ask a guy what his outfit was, and 
then when he told them they would say they never 
hear tell of it. 

So I rode a little further and come to another bunch. 
“Which way is the 157th Brigade PC?” I says. “Gen- 
eral Nicholson’s PC?” 

But they never said nothing at all. Because they was 
doughboys going up in the lines, and when you hear 
somebody talk about doughboys singing when they're 


As the 79th Division won through to the German rear 
areas it came across this tablet. “We Germans fear 
God” says the monument, “but nothing else in the 
World.” Making note of this sentiment, the 79th pressed 
on to the heights of Montfaucon. 


going to fight, you can tell him he’s a dam liar and say 
I said so. Doughboys when they're going up in the 
lines they look straight in front of them and they 
swaller every third step and they don’t say nothing. 

So pretty soon I come to another bunch what wasn’t 
doughboys and I asked them. “Search me, buddy,” they 
says, and I went on. And I done that a couple more 
times, and I ain’t found out nothing. So then I figured 
it weren’t no use asking for the Brigade PC no more, 
because a lot of them guys they wouldn’t never of hear 
tell of the 157th Brigade even if they was in it, so I 
figured I would find out what outfit they was in and 
then I could figure out from that about where I was at. 
So that’s what I done. 

“What outfit, buddy?” I says to the next bunch I 
come to. But all they done was look dumb, so I didn’t 
waste no more time on them, but went on till I come to 
another bunch, and I asked them. 

“AEF,” a guy sings out. 

“What the hell,” I says. 
for fun?” 

“YMCA,” says another, and I went on. And then all 
of a sudden I knowed why them guys was acting like 
that, and why it was was this: Ever since they come to 
France, they ‘had been told if somebody up in the front 
lines asks you what your outfit is, don’t you tell him 
because maybe he’s a German spy trying to find out 
something. Because of course they wasn't really wor- 
ried none that I was a German spy. What they was 
worried about was that maybe I was a MP or something 


“You think I'm asking just 
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The epilogue at Christmas 1918 at Dugny, France. The officers of 79th Division 
Headquarters entertained the men of division headquarters at a buffet supper. 


what was going around finding out how they was mind- 
ing the rule, and they wasn’t taking no chances. Later 
on, when a whole hell of a lot of couriers had got lost 
and the American Army didn’t know was it coming or 
going, they changed that rule. They marked all the 
PC’s good so you could see them, and had arrows point- 
ing to them a couple miles away so you couldn't get 
lost. But the rule hadn't been changed that morning, 
and that was why them guys wouldn't say nothing. 
Well, was you ever in a lunatic asylum? That was 
what it was like for me from that time on. I would ask 
and ask, and all I ever got was “YMCA,” or “Company 
B,” or something like that, and it getting later all the 
time, and me with that order in my pocket. And after 
a while I thought well I got to pretend to be an officer 
and scare somebody into telling me where I’m at. So 
the first ones I come to was a captain and a lieutenant 
setting by the side of the road, and they was wearing 
bars. But me not having no bars didn’t make no dif- 
ference, because up at the front some officers wore bars 
but most of them didn’t, and if you take the bars off, one 
guy without a shave looks pretty much like another. So 


[ went up to them and saluted and spoke sharp, like | 
had been bawling out orders all my life. 
“Which way is General Nicholson’s PC?” 


the Capté 1in jumped up and saluted. 


I says, and 


“General Nicholson?” “Not around here, 


hc says. 
I'm pretty sure, sir, 


” he says. 

“Hundred and Fifty-Seventh Brigade?” I says, prett 
short, like he must be asleep or something if he Fidn't 
know where that was. 

“Oh, no,” he says. “That wouldn’t be in this division 
This is all 37th.” 

So then I knowed I was sunk. The 37th Division, it 
was on our left, and that meant I had been on the right 
road all the time when I left Avocourt, as I seen many a 
time since by checking it up on the maps, and had went 
wrong by wondering about that fork. And it weren't 
nothing to do but cut across again, and hope I might 
bump into General Nicholson somehow, and if I didn't 
to keep on beating to Malancourt, so I could report to 
General Kuhn like I had been told to do. And what | 
done from then on I ain’t never figured out, even from 
them maps; because I was thinking about that order all 
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time, and how it ought to been delivered already if 
as going to do any good, and I got a little wild. 
out the horse over the ditch and went through the 
woods, and never went back to the crossroads at all. 
And them woods was all full of shell holes, so you 
couldn’t go straight, and the day was still cloudy, so 
you couldn't tell by the sun w hich w ay you was headed, 
* it weren't long before I didn’t know which the 
hell way I was going. One time I must of been right 
up with the fighting, because a guy got up out of a 
shell hole and yelled at me for Christ sake not go over 
the top of that hill with the horse, because there was 
a sniper a little ways away, and I would get knocked 
off sure as hell. But by that time a sniper, if he only 
knowed where the hel! he was sniping from, would of 
looked like a brother, so I went over. But it weren’t no 
sniper, because I didn’t get knocked off. 

And another time I come to the rim of a shell hole 
what was so big you could of dropped a two-story house 
in it, and right new, but it weren't no dirt around it 
and you couldn’t see no place the dirt had went. And 
right then the horse he wheeled and begun to cut back 
toward where we had come from. Because he was so 
tired by then he was stumbling every step and didn’t 
want to go on. So I had to fight him. And then I got 
off and begun to beat him. And then I begun to 
blubber. And then I began to blubber some more on 
account of how I was treating the horse, because he ain’t 
done nothing and it was up to me to make him go. 


And while I was standing there blubbering, near as 
| can figure out, the 313th, what was part of the 157th 


Brigade, was taking Montfaucon. Because General 
Kuhn he ain’t sat back and waited for me. Soon as I 
left him he got on a horse and rode up to the front line 
hisself, there in the dark, and passed the word over they 
was to advance, and then relieved a general what didn’t 
seem to be showing no signs of life, and put a colonel 
in command at that end of the line, and pretty soon 
things were moving. So Nick, he got the order that way 
and went on, and the boys, if they had Nick in com- 


mand, they would take the town. So they took it. 
V 

It must of been after eleven o'clock when I got in to 
Malancourt. And there by the side of the road was Gen- 
eral Kuhn, all smeared up with mud and looking like 
hell. And I went up to him and saluted. 

“Did you deliver that message?” he says. 

“No, sir,” I says. 

“What!” he says. “Then what are you doing coming 
in here at this hour?” 
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“I got lost,” I says. 

He never said nothing. He just looked at me, start- 
ing in from my eyes and going clear down to my feet, 
and that there was the saddest look I ever seen one man 
turn on another. An it weren't nothing to do but stand 
there and hold on to the reins of the goddam horse, and 
wish to hell the sniper had got me. 

But just then he looked away quick, because some 
body was saluting in front of him and commencing to 
talk. And it was Nick. And what he was talking about 
was that Montfaucon had been took. But he didn’t no 


more than get stz urted before General Kuhn started up 
hisself. 

“What do you mean!” he says, “by bre aking liaison 
with me? And where have you been anyway?” 

“Where have I been?” says Nick. ‘ 
that position, that’s where I've been. 
break liaison with you!” 

So come to find out, them runners what had showed 
us the way over No Man's Land was supposed to keep 
liaison, only it was their first day of fighting, same as it 
was everybody else's, and what they done was keep 
liaison with that last year’s bird nest what Nick had 
left, and didn’t get it straight they was supposed to 
space out a little bit till they re ached to the Division 


PC. 


‘I've been taking 
And I did not 


“And anyway,” says Nick, “there was a couple of 
your own runners that knew where I was. W hy didn’t 
you use them?” 

So of course that made me feel great. 

So they be gan to Cuss at each other, and the gene rals 
can outcuss the privates, I'll say that for them. So I kind 
of saluted and went off, and then Captain Madeira, he 
come to me. 

“What's the matter?” he says. 

“Nothing much,” I says. 

“You didn’t make it, hey?” 

“No. Didn’t make it.” 

“Don’t worry about it. You did the best you could.” 

“Yeah, I done the best I could.” 

“You're not the only one. It’s been a hell of a night 
and a hell of a day.” 

“Yeah, it sure has.” 

“Well—don’t worry about it.” 

“Thanks.” 

So that is how I come not to get no DSC in the late 
war. If I had of done what I was sent to do, maybe they 
would of give me one, because Shep, he got cited, and 
they sure needed me bad. But I never done it, and it 
ain't no use blubbering over how things might be if 
only they was a little different. 

















PK 


At 0305 on June 22, 1941, Nazi Germany struck 
out across the Russian border. That very morning Ber- 
liners turned on their radios and as they heard the news 
of the outbreak of war with the USSR, they listened to 
transcriptions made at dawn by radio reporters out with 
the first patrols. One day later, even America had re- 
ceived radioed photographs showing the first Russian 
prisoners and captured matériel. Germans who had a 
sinking feeling on learning of this new enemy gained 
some encouragement at the promptness with which 
they got the news. The, enemies of the Wehrmacht 
were proportionately depressed at this new evidence of 
its efhciency; while neutral nations were given another 
reason to pause before defying the Nazi military ma- 
chine. 

This war-reporting coup is an example of German 
photographic and propaganda activity characteristic of 
the work of one of the war's least-known forces: the 
PK or Propagandakompanien. Although a good many 
Americans and too many impressionable neutrals have 
felt the impact of the combat and general military 
photos produced by the PK organization, few of us 


By J. Garrett Underhill 


know its operations and its method of codperation with 
the German armed forces. 

Like so much in the present Nazi militarized state, 
the PK organization arose from study of the last war. 
The present Nazi high command realized the great 
importance of circulating information that would con- 
vey battle experience and successful techniques to units 
and individuals who might otherwise have had to learn 
the hard way. They knew that verbal reports were often 
equivocal, dull, and—if complete—bound to be time 
consuming. Time in war is priceless, and good military 
writers, lecturers, and instructors mighty rare. Another 
and most notorious defect of the German armed forces 
from 1914 to 1918 was the constant quarreling be- 
tween the various arms and services, feuds well pre- 
served in the Zweig books: The Case of Sergeant 
Grischa and Education Before Verdun. Moreover, in 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s army, the personnel of various service 
units with unpleasant rear-area jobs were scorned by 
combat troops and civilians alike. The élite shock units 
looked down on everybody—no matter how vital their 
job to the conduct of the war. Worst of all, the Imperial 


A pre-war training picture for an antiaircraft gun crew in 
action. The man on his back at the left is operating a range finder. 
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An observation or command post dug in an embankment on the Russian 
front. At the upper left and at the right are battery commanders’ telescopes. 


war machine in true Bismarckian tradition gave scant 
attention to the public. Even the more enlightened 
soldiers fell in with this program, and said the public 
ought to mind its own business. These officers were 
blind to the fact that the war was the public’s primary 
concern; yet no one was more angered than the Prus- 
sian military caste when the bewildered public, the 
Army, and the idle High Seas Fleet collapsed. That dis- 
aster told German military leaders that the next time 
they must look out for all services and for the entire na- 
tion at war. They learned from it that they must try 
to bind the people, the Army, the Navy, the ‘Luftwaffe, 
the Labor Corps, the Organization Todt, and every 
other regular and irregular formation into a whole, with 
common objectives. Home and Wehrmacht must feel 
as one through constant familiarity with each other’s 
War activity. 

When the time came for Hitler to bring the new 
army of aggression into the open, the PK organization 
was organized to help do this job with typical German 
thoroughness. With the aid of the high command and 
the wily Doctor Goebbels the PK was dovetailed into 
the Wehrmacht and the existing civilian propaganda 
set- up. 


But ever since the Nazis admitted the existence of 
PK units, there has been an impression that PK com- 
panies are just publicity outfits feeding grist into 
Doctor Goebbels’ propag anda mill. This is not true. In 
not emphasizing the military importance of the photo- 
graphic side of PK duties, the Nazis have kept down 
the importance they give to military field photography. 

While far from perfect, the photo activity of the 
German PK still- and movie-camera platoons is worth 
considerable attention. 

Well prepared pictorial milit ary reports are concise, 
complete, definitive, and positive; they can be absorbed 
in an instant. They are easily retained by the mind, 
and are as easily recalled. As a means, then, of trans- 
mitting combat expe rience to troops of all types, pic- 
torial work has no equal. We all know this through the 
achievements of our own Signal Corps in its justly 
famous training films. We also know how successful 
football coaches have used movies of actual play as cor- 
rectives for faulty technique as well as in training. The 
Germans have applied these ideas to the training field 
and to actual combat. Nazi commanders want intelli- 
gent photo reports on their own troops—their air-con- 
sciousness, whether they bunch up in fire-swept areas, 
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whether their camouflage is sound. PK men on the 
scene, they also know, can provide excellent intelligence 
and reconnaissance pictures. By going out with patrols 
they get good shots of terrain from the ground soldier's 
point of view. They get pictures of types of enemy ma- 
chine gun and AT emplacements, and the enemy’s con- 
cealment methods. Once an enemy armored vehicle is 
captured, they can record its appearance and charac- 
teristics—quickly, if the vehicle has to be blown up to 
prevent recapture; or thoroughly, with pictures illus- 
trating its characteristics in motion, if time permits. 
These photos can then be rushed out, so that staffs can 
have the data and lower echelons the silhouettes and 
photos. 

Naturally, such operations are not without concom- 
mittant problems of considerable magnitude. The 
Nazis admit that combat and service units are not likely 
to enjoy having their defects photographed along with 
their merits. And there is also the troop commander’s 
urge to order any photography halted until his area and 
his troops have been policed and inspected. This danger 
to the coverage and veracity of photo reporters — 
Bildberichtern, the Nazis call them—has been averted 
by having the PK units stem right from Berlin. Backed 
by such high authority, the PK men—reporting and 
radio as well as photo platoons—are attached as com- 
panies to field armies. Platoons and individuals may be 
assigned to lower echelons as the need arises. Even 
those individuals scattered throughout service troops 
and rear installations are responsible to GHQ. 

Because their work is primarily of military impor- 
tance, PK units operate under the G-2 of the field army. 
This makes it possible to assign them to proper missions 
in accordance with battle developments. General diree- 
tives from Nazi GHQ coérdinate the work of the whole, 
and insure that PK operations will also satisfy the re- 
quirements of the general and special staffs and the de- 
sires of training schools and reserves. Requests from spe- 
cific organizations and magazines are also handled. Se- 
curity is of course solved by the attachment to G-2, and 
G-2 sees to it that the PK photo pick-up and distribu- 
tion system functions efficiently. 

The pick-up and distribution system has been vital 
to PK usefulness. As with any type of information— 
military or journalistic—every hour that passes is likely 
to make the message a picture carries less effective. 
Normally, the task of keeping a picture militarily “hot” 
—and also of handling news dispatches and radio tran- 
scriptions—is assigned to motorcyclists. These men 
make frequent collections from the operating combat 
photo teams. Pictures of the approach march of an 
armored division taken during the Battle of Vyasma 
last year show the Czech tanks of this force nearing 
and then entering a wood, evidently assembling for an 
assault to be launched from the other side. These are 
the last pictures we see of this unit, and by this pho- 
tographer. But from the Russians we get pictures of 
the same tanks well wrecked: same gear on them, same 
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numbers. The Russians say they wiped out this {orce. 
but though they got this photo team’s tank, they dic no, 
get the pictures the team took on the march or we could 
not have seen them. For it appears that Nazi PK photo 
teams habitually shed negatives at logical spots like 
assembly areas. Once the motorcyclists have delivered 
the film from such forward points to the field photo 
laboratories, technicians with full facilities ch off 
lavenders and prints, enabling the field army com- 
mander and his staff to see duplicates of all the out put 
though the originals are on a plane for Berlin. The field 
armies can thus feel forewarned of trouble and be pre- 
pared with alibis for defects. But since they have ‘the 
pictures first, there is no reason for them to feel they 
are being spied on, and they can quickly apply the 
remedy wherever it may be needed. 

In Berlin, a servicing unit—probably a very large one 
—breaks up the heavy flow of film from every sector and 
edits it down into subjects. These are then exhibited 
separately or regrouped into less specialized reports. 
Thus the general staff sees general movie reports, which 
are believed to run as much as several four-hour 
length films weekly. And the different arms and serv- 
ices get a minimum of eight hours of profitable film 
per week. They receive detailed studies covering such 
special subjects as, the crossing of the Dnieper. And 
Hitler is able, through many two-hour film sessions, to 
inspect and watch his armed forces to an extent other- 
wise impossible in point of travel time and battle 
danger. 

Although Germany lost many of her best pho- 
tographers when these men refused to follow Hitler, 
the country nevertheless still had a large pool of good, 
experienced men. These civilian photographers get at 
least three months of military training, at the end of 
which they are given grades and ratings according to 
achievement. Morale is maintained and technical abil- 
ity heightened by intra- as well as extra-Wehrmacht 
publicity about what PK does. The bravery of PK men 
and the high losses among them is continually brought 
out. Most noteworthy from the standpoint of individual 
morale is the PK credit line. You will see on the back 
of most PK photoprints a line reading “PK [for Prope- 
gandakompanie] Bauer [the photographer], Weltbild 
[the agency distributing to its subscribers].” Everybody 
is thus made happy. The photographer works hard be- 
cause he gets his name on his work. That means repv- 
tation, promotion, and perhaps later a better civil job 
The military authorities can readily check any man’s 
work. They can see whether he is working on the type 
of subject he is best fitted to handle, and they can recall 
him to teach new techniques when he appears to de- 
velop novel operating methods. There is, however, no 
recognition given to the civil agency from which the 
photographer may have enlisted. 

An excellent photographic technique generally re- 
sults from the right combination of training and initia 


tive. The Nazis think that—if humanly possible—even 
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This shot shows a 37mm. gun trained on the target. Pictures such as this one 
can be used in training troops in selection of gun positions and camouflage. 


a strictly military picture ought to be a good picture, 
and ought to tell the story without being worked over. 
Battling against the long-established Teutonic tra 
dition that to be professional one must be dull, they 
have managed in spite of it to shoot pictures for con 
tent, effect, and art. Backgrounds are not allowed to 
confuse their subjects. Guns photographed for intelli 
gence or identification purposes aren't all mixed up 
with wires, fences, and buildings. Nor are silly groups 
clumsily massed, all with their bayonets pointing at 
the “enemy.” Here the contrast with average Ameri 
can photography for news purposes is apparent. Our 
newsmen—still under the now outdated influence of 
bad newsprint reproduction—mount a flashgun on a 
camera and bang away, giving the subject a flat light 
which removes delineation and contour. PK men are 
taught to use natural light whenver possible. This 
gives proper form and shadow, and as a technique is 
therefore vital in accurate military photo reporting. 
The PK units also train competent darkroom work 
ers, realizing that poor developing and printing will 
give you a poor picture. This permits the photographers 
to spend all their time taking pictures. The cameramen 
obtain the necessary information from G-2s and S-2s, 
and get to terrain and to units they can successfully 
cover. They are taught to anticipate action and how 








to shoot it: what camera, what films, and what lens 
Which is half the game. 

The other half is equipment. Many Americans have 
wondered how on earth PK men have obtained some 
of their shots. The answer is special military gear de 
signed and built in anticipation of a war. The Nazi 
photographers have used, for example, immensely long 
telephoto lenses. After study of the terrain and opera 
tional plans, squads of PK men armed with these have 
covered an entire action, and there is nothing con 
sidered remarkable about taking pictures a mile away 
In Sieg im Westen there were views of a heavy mortar 
shelling French bunkers on a hill. It was possible to 
see the projectile arriving, and to make out clearly the 
installations and the effect of the shells upon them. In 
the propaganda magazine Signal there have been tele 
photo stills taken of the British side of the Dover Straits 
by PK men in France. PK men attach telephoto lenses 
of approximately fifty inches in length to a micro 
metered tripod for the purpose of taking pictures with 
a 35mm camera of Contax size—so small that it fits in 
a man’s coat pocket. Pictures have also indicated that 
there are various types of these enormous telephoto 
lenses for both movie and still cameras, and that these 
lenses are adapted to different focal lengths for differ 
ent light conditions and types of action. More detailed 
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A PK cameraman makes a film rec- 
ord of a ponton bridging operation. 


descriptions cannot be given, for military lenses of this 
type have not been seen in this country. Germany, 
with her original edge on the optical-glass industry and 
her cheap labor, can produce such big lenses in quan- 
tity. 

Big telephotos enable Nazi photographers to get 
wide coverage that ondinary camera gear would not get. 
But they also make good use of smaller telephotos. ‘These 
are used, for ex xample, in taking a close-up against a 
confused background, as in separating a gun position 
from a nearby clump of woods. The depth-sensitive 
lens puts the gun and crew in sharp focus, and makes 
the woods an indefinite blurry backdrop against which 
the subject stands out. The common Speed Graphic 
still camera as used by U.S. news cameramen would 
tend to mix woods, gun, and crew. 

For another military technique, the wide-angle lenses 
are used. This type, uncommon over here execpt when 
‘of Nazi manufacture, makes it possible to keep a sub- 
ject in focus for some depth at the sacrifice of a little 
distortion in breadth. Thus a Nazi photographer can 
get a good shot of the dispositions of a squad or battery 
and hardly lose a detail throughout its entire area. 

The Germans are the founders of the school of the 
minicam, and have managed to spread these products 
of their slave labor well over the world. Contaxes, 
Leicas, Rolliflexes, and the like, are excellent for field 
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photography. These high-quality cameras have many 
gadgets but are nevertheless practical in action. They 
are very fast to work, and take up no space at all. Be 
cause of the low Nazi labor scale, there is to date no 
American miniature hand camera in the same class. 
Our better but bigger cameras are too bulky for theater. 
of-operations use. 

It must also be said that the Nazis have been Jead- 
ing in military movie photography—probably because of 
Hollywood's primary interest in feature films. U. S. 
documentary film reporting is still without backing 
from any of the big American film operators, and 
famous as our newsreels are, they are mainly costly ad- 
juncts financed by other than movie concerns in order 
to give the public what it wants in movie programs. 
And since these are run at little or no profit, they can- 
not afford to demand development of really first-class 
field equipment. 

The primary requirement of battle movie equipment 
is a camera light enough to be worked from the hand. 
Unfortunately, the size of film that gives good detail 
but which is also suitable for reproduction as stills is 
35mm wide. Average cameras taking this film are 
cumbrous and must be affixed to tripods. Little hand 
cameras using 16mm film are light enough, but their 
lack of electric drive makes their products jumpy and 
irregular, and their film is quite grainy. In this field the 
Nazis have turned out a military 35mm camera worked 
from the hand, which runs on power from a wet bat 
tery on the cameraman’s back. Both this camera and 
the little 16mm the PK men use for really hot work 
are magazine-loaded. Instead of taking the guts out 
of their cameras to put in a new film (try that when 
you are missing the shot of a lifetime and shell are 
crumping all around) the Nazi cameramen have to do 
little more than slap on a new magazine containing 
plenty of footage. These light hand cameras are also 
finely built with many gadgets and are much better 
than their non-Axis counterparts, whose primary pur- 
pose is generally to record baby’s first step, and to do it 
without draining the family exchequer. 

These movie cameras are also standard in the air 
force, but for fixed coverage from the wings of dive 
bombers, they seem to have another camera, different 
from those used to record fighter gunfire. There is also 
a camera mount with which PK teams can cover tank 
battles and assaults of positions from within armored 
vehicles. Apparently, this mount replaces that of the 
turret machine gun co-axial with the tank’s cannon 
Some PK men riding in the Czech TNHPs seem to 
prefer to work out of the open flap of the assistant 
driver’s seat in the midst of battle. 

Besides the large numbers of still and moving pic 
tures that daily reach Berlin, there appears to be 
enough non-classified footage for the PK men to turn 
out some remarkable full ath films for the Nazi 
public. Baptism of Fire was the story of how the air 
force flattened the Polish cities, towns, villages, and 
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military installations. This was the film shown to the 
cabinets and populace of the countries the Axis wished 
to “influence.” Over here, Baptism of Fire (Feuertaufe) 
was popularly confused with Feldzug im Polen—the 
Nazi army's story of the Polish campaign. Accompa- 
nied by Wagnerian music, Feldzug specialized in army 
operations and in the “liberation” angle, with a little 
air arm thrown in. Only this film, plus a few stills 
from the other, was shown in the Americas, for Bap- 
tism of Fire was considered indigestible for Western 
Hemisphere audiences. It was instead reserved for 
those who were close enough to be next in line. 

Victory in the West (Sieg im Westen) was, however, 
the most effective piece of Nazi film-making. This led 
off with some footage of junk about Hitler building 
the new Reich, and traced Hitler's anguish over en- 
circlement and the rejection of his “peace proposals,” 
and then went to town on the Battle of Flanders and 
the Battle of France. Written for this epic were two 
really excellent marching songs, of which the ditty 
Liselotte seems to be in wide favor. As the picture 
reached its climax when the swastikaed Kriegsflagge 
was broken out atop the Eiffel Tower, Nazi audiences 
were brought to their feet cheering. Cries of “Sieg 
heil!” burst forth and merged off into the Horst Wessel 
Lied and Deutschland iiber Alles. 

Many sceptics doubting the worth of picture and 
other propaganda—call it information if you will—have 
pointed out that taking such film is comparatively easy 
when one’s army is overwhelmingly victorious. They 
say that the Allies, being on the defensive up to now, 
have been faced with an entirely different problem. 
This belief represents another underestimation of our 
Nazi enemy. On the Russian fronts where he was on 
the defensive for a time the camera and the reporter 
have been used to document the endurance of German 
troops, to show the people at home that the troops 
held on through the mud and the bottomless roads, 
through the cold of Russian winter, and through the 
mists of the swamps, the clouds of mosquitoes and the 
guerrilla-infested darkness of the forests. It has pictured 
the ring around Leningrad, the repulse of Russian at- 
tacks with losses in frozen men and snow-covered 
equipment. Because PK is based on the thesis that the 
devil will supply idle minds with evil thoughts if the 
Wehrmacht tries to cover any of its activities that do 
not pan out so well, the PK troops seek to furnish much 
information for use in documenting the official alibi for 
every setback. In the face of the poundings of Allied 
air forces against their western cities, the photograph 
units have tried to offset these damages with picture 
stories about the salvage of Allied planes shot down: 
how they are winged by AA and fighters, how they are 
sent to salvage depots, how—if new models—their 
features are sent to technical laboratories so that Ger- 
man aviation can benefit from Allied aircraft. 

Actually, whether your side is on the defensive or 
offensive is almost immaterial when it comes to obtain- 
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A study of this picture by higher commanders in rear areas 
shows how well this machine-gun crew have dug in and 
sand-bagged their position on the rugged Libyan terrain. 
It’s doubtful if this emplacement could be detected more 
than fifty yards away. 


ing good film in the theater of operations. Film is not 
easy to come by no matter what the situation, as the 
Germans found out. It was not until they began to 
compare their work on the Condor Legion in Spain 
with that executed by an Italian that they saw what 
must be done. This Italian, Gian Gaspare Napolitano 
by name, was a tank captain who had become dis- 
gusted with the corrupt and unprogressive official 
Italian picture agency, Luce. After seeing some of 
March of Time's documentary films in France, he got 
permission from Mussolini to make a documentary 
film on the Italian “air volunteers” in Spain. Taking 
a crack Italian director and cameraman, he organized 
units from the regular Italian air force which took more 
than 40,000 feet of air combat film alone. He got in 
some ground activity, too. The result was The Bride- 
grooms of Death, named after a Spanish song arranged 
as an anthem for the air force. Authorities on moving- 
picture technique consider Los Novios the best aviation 
film ever taken. The Nazis were so much impressed by 
it that they took over Napolitano’s methods and de- 
veloped them. Nap himself disappeared from the Fascist 
firmament. He probably gave offense by suggesting a 
little Italian military efficiency. 

The PK units which assumed responsibility for 
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This picture of a captured Russian tank contains valuable 
information for Nazi tank experts. The effect of fire is 
shown not only by the penetration, but also by the dents 
in the steel hull, where Nazi shells had hit without 
stopping the tank. 


military pictorial work were founded shortly after the 
Munich crisis. Thus they were able to supply pictures 
of German tanks rolling into the Sudetenland. The 
Navy and the Air Forces then set up units similar to 
PK. Nearly a year passed before their existence was 
made public. On the first day of the Polish War Ger- 
mans saw the credit line “PK” in their papers. 

Since that time, PK men have worked not only in 
photography, but in every imaginable field. The prin- 
cipal types outside of the Bildberichtern are the so-called 

“front reporters” (Krie gsberichtern) who operate the 
radio and press platoons. After completion of training, 
all types of cameramen may specialize, say, as armored 
forces men, as bombardment pilots or gunners, as para- 
chutists or engineers. But whatever field they choose, 
they are all taught to popularize the less glamorous 
branches of the services, and show how every kind of 
military effort is essential to the war. Armored forces 
and air forces are acknowledged corps d’élite, but the in- 
fantry is extolled as the ultimate arm whose marching 
records are forever graven in the “glorious annals of 
the German nation.” Combat engineers are likewise 
made to feel that they are the key to the successful at- 


ber 
tack, and railway pioneers are told that the Army 
could not exist without them. U-boat men get a big 
build-up, but at the same time the dull, cold, and 
dangerous work of minesweeping is brought to t] 
tention of the fighting men and civilians. Every type 


gets full recognition and praise. There is no overen 
phasis on particular branches as there is in our 
press. 

In their program to arouse interest and goodwill, 
PK men are not solely restricted to the public press 
radio. There are many service journals. There are 
facilities of nations “allied” to Nazi Germany, wh« 
informed not only about what Germans are doing, but 
are given lavish coverage concerning the activities of 
their own troops. Then there are the special papers 
gotten out for the troops in the field. Of the importance 
of such a soldiers’ paper, a Nazi colonel says, “One who 
has not had this experience [of bringing papers to the 
front] can hardly imagine how hungry troops were 
during the Polish, Norwegian, and French campaigns 
for news about the status of operations and the great 
victories that followed day after day, and how thank- 
ful w ere both officers and men to get hold of any news 
paper. 

Besides publishing various front papers, PK men 
are charged with using all available means to see that 
the civil populace— friendly or conquered— —gets on with 
the forces in their area. For this job in occupied na- 
tions, they may employ sound trucks the instant a 
town is overrun. Then they may use ordinary or speci al 
radio and press channels till the Gestapo takes over. The 
troops are kept amused by PK radio broadcasts and by 
PK theaters, which often import talent from home 
right out to operating bases. PK organizations also sup- 
ply books, magazines, and musical instruments. 

While the world at large has grown used to hearing 
broadcasts from a plane full of PK men who have just 
returned from bombing Scapa Flow, or to reading the 
emotions of a Kriegsberichter who has just jumped « onto 
Crete, it still strikes the uninitiated as a little queer that 
the Germans use so many war artists. With no great 
demand for their services by German adv ertising agen- 
cies or magazines. German artists have been used to 
show the military art. Glorifying and worshipping the 
warrior spirit, this school has been developing an ap 

peal to the soldier and civilian ever since Frederick the 
Piet It reached a peak towards the end of the last 
century, when men like Haug and Luders turned out 
their great sketches of the Imperial army in the field. 
Today, the best Nazi artist at this is an ex-Hungarian, 
Theo Matjeko, a veteran of the last war and of many 
military assignments since. He has a full knowledge of 
the appearance and operation of both machines and 
men, and his work often has a value—whether for 
military or civil purposes—which the photo lacks. An 
accurate drawing expresses things as they were in the 
instant of action. The dust, dirt, and darkness that ob 
scured the photos on which the final sketch is based 
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are edited away. Naturally, the Nazis also have the 
more “arty” type of artist, who is facile at moods, shad- 
ino and effect. They have many of them of all styles 
and techniques. 

In reporting PK losses for the first part of the Rus- 
sian War, the Wehrmacht noted along with a heavy 
toll of photographers, directors, reporters, radio broad- 
casters, feature writers and artists the death of three 
cartoonists. The reason for their presence is that Hitler 
has often used the propaganda line that the Russians 
are no more than beasts. The evident mission of these 
cartoonists was to visit prison camps and occupied vil- 
lages, securing ideas that would caricature the Russians 
into composite frights and thus help the average Nazi 
build up his morning hate. Since a litle detail is every- 
thing in this kind of art, the cartoonist would have to 
visit the front. But the main reason for their trip would 
be the dateline “sketched on the Eastern Front,” which 
gives the air of verisimilitude which is considered so 
important in German propaganda operations. 

Verisimilitude is, in fact, one of the principal goals 
of PK reporting. The Germans could just as well stage 
their pictures, and fake almost everything. Sometimes 
they do. They drag in an occasional maneuver shot 
when no action picture will fill the exact gap, and 
among the scenes in Victory in the West purporting to 
be edited from captured Franco-British war film, there 
were M2 light tanks running through the Georgia pine 
of Fort Benning. But thousands of soldiers have seen 
PK men risking and losing their lives, and their pic- 
tures have repeatedly shown Nazi troops in towns and 
at river mouths which were in the headlines as new-won 
battle fronts. Phony as a good many of these elements 
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57 
are, we get the distinct impression there is a great deal 
to German military reporting. 

A very necessary corollary to verisimilitude has been 
speed, for pictures are not only sped for military 
reasons. Reportage whether pictorial, press, or radio, is 
all lumped into the rapid pick-up system for a definite 
propaganda purpose. Thus, when the Germans hear, 
long before the Allied radio can for security's sake ad 
mit it, that some of their air units are attacking a Mur- 
mansk convoy, and when pictures of ships sinking and 
dissolving in bomb bursts are posed against verbal 
Allied statements about slight losses, the effect on the 
German arms worker is obvious. He tends to continue 
to believe his armed forces efficient. He may think he 
doesn’t get all the truth, but that at least he gets as 
much if not more than Allied peoples. And he will like 
to hear good stories about the army in action, and see 
the bombs he has made plummetting down at Allied 
targets. He will feel at one with the Army, Navy, and 
Luftwaffe, and they will feel at one with each other 
and with him. Even though the Wehrmacht be thrown 
on the defensive, and the propaganda results of PK 
lack the punch they had in hours of apparent victory, 
the efforts of PK continue to impress the Nazi people 
with the unity of each other’s war work. 

Though it may write and broadcast in bombast dear 
to German stylists, though its crack artist Matjeko may 
be a Nazi dope-fiend whose 1937 U. S. trip was cut 
short by deportation following a scandal involving an 
eleven-year-old girl, the PK system has utilized every 
type of trash and welded the lot into an efficient mili- 
tary organization. Good and bad, the PK men represent 
a formidable enemy. 


Courage Stops Tanks 


How can a tank be brought to a standstill? By a well-aimed 
grenade, by a good antitank rifle. True. But above all it needs 
courage to halt a tank. It takes courage to wait calmly for 
the steel monster to come within close range, not to take to 
flight, and not to open fire too early. 

To the man whose courage fails him the tank seems to 
grow to colossal proportions—a giant which overtakes and 
crushes man. To the man who accepts battle the tank is 


merely a machine, while he, 


Soviet War News. 


man, is the king of nature.— 























Protective Measures for the Soldier 
and the Small Unit 


A Condensation of Basic Field Manual 21-45 (Part Three) 


ANTIMECHANIZED MEasureEs 

You must always be prepared for an attack by armored 
vehicles, for they have speed and mobility. You must 
not only protect yourself and your unit against their 
attack but you must also take full advantage of your op- 

rtunities to destroy them and their crews. This calls 
Pe proper use of concealment and cover, training in 
the use of the various antimechanized weapons and 
other means available to you, and a knowledge of the 
capabilities and limitations of armored vehicles. 

In general, armored vehicles are classified as scout 
cars, armored cars, and light, medium, and heavy tanks. 
In addition to these, self-propelled assault guns, anti- 
tank and AA artillery, and armored personnel carriers 
have some of the characteristics of armored vehicles. 

It is most important for you to study the pictures and 
silhouettes of both friendly and Axis armored vehicles. 
You must be able to distinguish at once the Axis vehicles 
and our own, not only to avoid firing on friendly ones, 
but also so that you can identify yourself and your unit 
to the occupants to keep them from firing at you. In 
learning them, pick out the most obvious characteristics 
of each type of Axis vehicle, what the shape of the 
turret is, how the weapons are mounted, what the track 
looks like, and so on. Keep studying the silhouettes in 
the manuals, in this article, the pictures that follow, 
and the pictures you see in newspapers, magazines and 
newsreels, until you know them all by heart. Quick 
identification of the type of vehicle plus your knowl- 
edge of the characteristics of that type will enable you 
to take the most appropriate action against it. 

All armored vehicles have the following advantages in 
varying degree. They have considerable speed both on 
roads and across some country. Their weapons are auto- 
matic or semiautomatic and deliver a heavy volume of 
fire. Their armor protects the crew to some degree from 
hostile fire. These vehicles also have certain weaknesses 
according to the type. These limitations are poor obser- 
vation, noise, inaccuracy of fire while moving, cross- 
country limitations, crowded interiors, and the bridging 
action of the tracks. To get maximum protection and 
the best effect from your antimechanized weapons, you 
must take full advantage of these limitations. 

The armor protects the occupants of these vehicles 
against some types of fire but it also limits their observa- 
tion—and the more complete the armored protection, 
the more limited the observation. When a tank, for ex- 
ample, is closed for battle, the vision of the occupants 
is limited to a few narrow slits in the armor and to the 


small field of view of its periscopes. The 2 jae and 


the jolting and swerving motion of armored vehicles 


also hampers observation. The men inside do not have 
time to study the ground carefully, it is approached so 
fast. And it doesn’t stay still long enough to see plainly, 
owing to the motion. 

The noise in armored vehicles makes it hard for the 
crews to hear sounds from the outside. The noise of the 
engine and track will so deafen the crew that often 
they can’t hear hostile weapons—even antitank guns. 

It is also very hard to aim any of the weapons of an 
armored vehicle when it’s moving. The fire is inaccu- 
rate even when the vehicle is on a smooth road, and in 
moving across country accurate fire is usually impossi- 
ble. Successful tactical employment of small groups of 
armored vehicles depends upon their ability to locate 
targets at range enough for some vehicles to halt— 
preferably with chassis defilade or in concealment—and 
fire at your unit, while others maneuver to attack you 
in flank or rear. Early disclosure of your position is 
what the armored vehicles hope for, and this is sure 
to be disastrous to you. 

Many natural obstacles block the advance of armored 
vehicles. In almost all ground there are features that 
make the cross-country movement of individual vehicles 
difficult. A pile of rocks, a deep hole, a shell or bomb 
crater, a spring hole, a group of trees, or a stump-filled 
area, will all force a vehicle to change its course. The 
driver must always be on the watch for such obstacles 
and, since his vision is limited, he is inclined to turn, 
when confronted with such an obstacle and follow a 
neighboring vehicle that is able to move ahead. This 
tendency to take a proved path results in frequent 
grouping, and therefore in bigger antitank targets, at 
least for the time being. 

All armored vehicles have limited interior space 
which crowds the crew members. The result is that 
if any of the fire of your weapons penetrates such a 
vehicle it is very apt to hit several or all of the occu- 
pants. The steel interior makes bullets and fragments 
of metal ricochet or disintegrate so that bullet splashes 
may spray the whole crew. 

The distribution of the weight of tanks and other 
track-laying vehicles permits them to pass over narrow 
trenches and holes without crushing in the earth. 
Therefore if you are below the surface of the ground in 
such cover, a tank will pass over you harmlessly. 

Since in modern war there is nearly always a threat of 
armored attack, your unit will assign antitank lookouts 
to give warning of the approach of armored vehicles. 
You must know how to carry out this important duty. 
You will be posted where you can see an area of pos- 


sible tank approach, and you will have sound or visual 
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Study the silhouettes of both Axis and United Nations vehicles. 


means of communication (or both) for warning your 
unit. Since armored vehicles are big and practically im- 
possible to conceal, and they make considerable noise 
and often raise unusual columns of dust, you will be 
able to give adequate warning to your unit. 

There are many natural obstacles that block the 
passage of armored vehicles. Deep streams, canals, or 


other bodies of water, marshes, or boggy ground, deep 


ditches or ravines, thick heavy woods, stump land, and 
ground littered with large boulders give the best pro- 
tection. A narrow trench or foxhole in firm soil, in 
which you can get below the surface of the ground, 
will also protect you from tanks and other track-laying 
vehicles. 

Use of the methods of concealment discussed in the 
opening chapters (October Inrantry JourNnaL) will 
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permit you to escape observation by the crew of an Axis 
armored vehicle unless you show your position by 
movement or fire. 

Some or all of the following things will usually be 
available to you for use against armored vehicles: 
armor-piercing ammunition, rifle grenades, hand gre- 
nades, high-explosive grenades, smoke grenades, anti- 
tank mines, TNT blocks and other explosives, and ob- 
stacles. You must know how to use all of these, and 
know the best way to use them against the different 
types of armored vehicles. 

Armor-piercing ammunition is issued for all weap- 
ons from caliber .30 to 75mm. The caliber .30 armor- 
piercing ammunition will penetrate the armor of a 
scout or armored car, an armored personnel carrier, and 
the shields of some types of self-propelled artillery. It 
will not penetrate tank armor but it will go through the 
belly of many types of tanks and it will also jam un- 
protected turret tracks and gun mounts. It will, of 
course, enter vision slots, pistol ports, and sometimes 
rivet holes, and will ricochet or splash inside the ve- 
hicle. Caliber .50 machine-gun ammunition will pene- 
trate the armor of many light tanks and make the in- 
side heads fly off rivets on many other types. The rivet 
heads can inflict serious casualties. Armor-piercing am- 
munition such as 37mm or 75mm will penetrate all but 
the heaviest armor on heavy tanks. 

Hand and rifle grenades can do considerable damage 
to the armored vehicles at close range. They can wipe 
out the crew of a vehicle when the explosion is confined 
to the interior. They can jam a turret, put a gun out 
of action, set fire to a tank, and sometimes break the 
track. Smoke grenades will blind the crews and permit 
you to close with the vehicle with an explosive charge 
or grenade or to move to other cover. 

Antitank mines are designed to break the tracks of 
tanks—they will wreck a wheeled vehicle. To be effec- 
tive they must be concealed and their location covered 
with fire to prevent their removal. They are particularly 
effective when the possible approaches to a position are 
limited. Mines can be improvised from properly fuzed 
TNT blocks. Such explosives are excellent for de- 
stroying a tank which has been stopped. 

The construction of antimechanized obstacles to 
mechanized attack is covered in Field Manual 5-30. 
You will normally construct these obstacles under the 
supervision of an officer or noncommissioned officer. 
Always remember that no obstacle is effective unless 
covered with fire to prevent its removal. 

Ingenuity med | with aggressiveness will permit 
the individual soldier or the small group to give an 
excellent account of themselves in combat against single 
or small groups of Axis armored vehicles. 

Study the ground around you from the point of 
view of the crew of an armored vehicle. Plan the action 
you will take whatever direction it comes from. Take 
full advantage of the presence of large boulders, stumps, 
trees, ditches, and other tank obstacles. Your conceal- 


ment should include all measures by which you cap 
stay concealed while firing at the vehicle. In dry ground 
the dust raised by the blast of your weapon will be 
more apparent than the flash. Wet such ground down 
if possible, or cover it with wet sacks, mats, or small 
branches, leaves, or grass. Pick nearby alterna: po 
sitions to which you can move if the enemy discovers 
your first position. If your position is discov rered, < 
vehicles will fire on it while others try to approach you 
by covered routes from the flank and rear. Study thes 
possible approaches and plan your action to counter 
such moves. Locate or dig cover in which a tank can 
run over you without harm. 

Hold your fire until it will be most effective. The 
success of your efforts will depend upon the surprix 
with which they are made. All the members of your 
squad must exercise self-control to avoid premature dis 
closure of their positions. Many armored vehicles may 
pass close to your position but out of range of the 
offensive weapons at your disposal. Let them go; your 
comrades will get them. Wait for your opportunity to 
take action against the vehicles or troops which follow 
If a tank is disabled or stopped near you, don’t open 
fire just to hit the tank. Remember that the crew stil] 
has protection and can use their weapons. Wait until 
the crew emerges and pick them off with rifle fire. Or 
approach the tank by a concealed route and wait for 
an opportunity to use a grenade or explosive charge. 

You will often have opportunities to ambush armored 
vehicles. In most ground the natural obstacles that are 
not apparent on maps or air photographs form short de- 
files and cause small groups of tanks to bunch. These 
natural obstacles usually give excellent concealment 
and cover for your ambushing group. You scatter your 
group throughout the length of the defile. Antitank 
mines, mounted on a plank or rigged so that they can 
be easily pulled over the ground, can be hidden and 
drawn under the tanks as they pass. Some mines may 
be laid to block the exit from the defile and others ar 
ranged to be drawn under tanks after the leading tank 
is stopped. When only small arms and grenades are 
available, you will have to use self-control, and your 
future action will depend upon what the uninjured 
tanks do. Watch for chances for well-aimed shots at the 
periscopes, the vision slits, or at the turret track. If you 
are close enough to make your fire effective, you wil! 
be close enough to see what the crew members are 
doing. If the turret guns are pointing in your direction, 
stay concealed. If you have fired and the turret turns 
toward you, shift quickly to your alternate position and 
let someone fire on the tank from another direction. If 
you have smoke grenades or candles, use them to 
blind the crews so you can approach close to the tank 
Remember, the smoke will be drawn into the tank by 
the ventilating system, so watch for the turret to open 
and use your rifle, pistol, or hand grenade. If several 
tanks are blinded by the smoke and try to move, they 
may collide and put themselves out of action. You can 
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then get the crews as they attempt to leave their 
crippled tanks. 

cause of limited vision, tanks close their turrets 
only when forced to do so by the threat of your fire. 
In woods or heavy brush the tank commander will often 
observe with his turret open. Such terrain gives you 
good concealment, and often you will be able to get so 
close you can shoot the tank commander before he can 
close the turret. A comrade, on the opposite side of the 
path of the tank, should stand ready to drop a hand 
gren ade in the open turret. 

Scout and armored cars and other wheeled armored 
vehicles, which have less cross-country mobility than 
track-laying vehicles, use roads or trails whenever pos- 
sible. Road cuts, wooded areas, and trails through 
swamps are excellent places to ambush such vehicles. 
Any armor-piercing ammunition will work against these 
vehicles. All open-topped vehicles are ideal targets for 
grenades. The fragments which do not inflict casualties 
on explosion will usually do so by ricocheting. Your 
plan should prov ride for some action to attract the at- 
tention of the car’s crew when the car is opposite your 
ambush. A burst of fire from a point down the road, a 
tree dropped in the road, even the waving of a flag will 
usually be sufficient to attract the attention of the oc- 
cupants of the vehicle and make the vehicle slow down 
or stop. At this moment an attack from the rear by fire 
and grenades may be a surprise. But be sure to provide 
for your security ‘from the action of following vehicles. 

Motorcycles often precede armored vehicles to dis- 
cover roadblocks and traps, and draw fire. And so it will 
often be best to let the motorcyclists pass your ambush, 
making provision for another group to get them or 
making a plan to get them when they return. If that 
can’t be done, try to kill or capture them without noise 
and thus avoid warning the following vehicles. 

Motorcycles cannot run slowly for very long without 
burning out their engines. Therefore they usually ad- 
vance by short, fast rushes, along roads, from one crest 
or road bend to the next. Take advantage of this habit 
in planning your ambush. Set your trap between such 
points. A rope or piece of telephone wire stretched 
diagonally across a road will throw a motorcyclist. It 
should be fastened so that there is enough slack to con- 
ceal it where it crosses the road. On hard-surfaced 
roads it can be made to look merely part of some litter 
including other pieces of rope or wire scattered on the 
road in that vicinity. A jerk to pull it to the desired 
height just before the motorcyclist passes over it will 
hes him into the ditch. One man should be con- 
cealed close to the road prepared to kill the rider quickly 
if the fall doesn’t knock him out. On narrow roads a 
small tree pivoted on one side may be pulled across 
the road quickly to get the same result. Such a tree 
should be concealed by being among several such trees 
lying along the road. Oil on the high crown of a road, 
t at a curve, will often make motorcycles and other 

vheeled vehicles skid into the ditch or overturn. 
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Ambushing and stalking armored vehicles offer full 
play to our native individual initiative. Your own in 
genuity will find many ways of overcoming the initial 
advantages of the crew of an armored vehicle. Hunting 
armored vehicles is the big game hunting of modern 
war. Intelligent use of concealment and cover, a thor 
ough knowledge of our Axis quarry 's weaknesses and 
habits, and expert and aggressive use of your weapons 
will give you success. Good hunting! 


ANTIMECHANIZED LooxourTs 


No matter where your unit is, it must be prepared 
to meet an Axis mechanized attack. Adequate warning 
of the approach of armored vehicles is vital. To prevent 
surprise, antitank lookouts must be posted in positions 
to give warning to the unit. You must also know how 
to do this very important job. 

Antimechanized lookouts must be able to see all pos 
sible avenues of approach for tanks. When your unit is 
a considerable distance from the enemy, his most prob 
able avenues of approach will be the roads. In the fight 
ing zone, mechanized attacks, like air attacks, must be 
expected from any direction. Hence all-around security 
is necessary. When on duty as an antitank lookout you 
must be able to see the approaches in the area for which 
you are responsible—but you must not be seen by hos 
tile forces. Never take a position in a road or stand 
in an open field. 

In addition to concealing yourself, you should pro 
vide cover for protection in the event the hostile mech 
anized forces move over your position. 

Your mission as an antimechanized lookout is to 
warn your unit of the approach of Axis armored ve 
hicles so that it can take the measures which have been 
planned to meet such an attack. To do this you must— 

1) Always be on the alert to hear and see all indi- 
cations of the approach of armored vehicles. 

(2) Be able to identify all vehicles moving in the 
area for which you are re sponsible. 

3) Warn your unit of the location, direction of 
movement, and if possible the strength of the force. 

The noisy sounds made by armored vehicles are easy 
to recognize. You will often hear them before you see 
them, particularly in close terrain. They raise heavy 
clouds of dust in dry country. Since there will often be 
many friendly vehicles in your vicinity, sound and dust 
clouds alone will not be enough cause for giving the 
alarm unless your orders direct it, or unless your area 
of observation is toward ground occupied by the enemy. 
However, these indications should never be ne glected 
and you should be particularly watchful in the dire ction 
from which they come. 

Depending on the situation, you will have visual, 
audible, or other means of giving a warning. The warn- 
ing signals given in the November Inranrry Journal 
are those used for both hostile aircraft and hostile mech- 
anized vehicles. Because they are so important, they 
are re-stated here: 
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The prescribed warning of the approach of hostile 
aircraft, and of hostile mechanized vehicles, is as fol- 
lows: Three long blasts of a whistle, horn of a vehicle, 
siren, or klaxon, repeated several times; or three 
equally spaced shots with rifle or pistol; or three short 
bursts of fire from a machine gun or submachine gun. 
In daylight when you give the warning, if within sight 
of your unit, point in the direction of the plane or 
armored vehicle. At night, if within hearing, supple- 
ment your alarm signal by shouting the direction of 
the danger. 

In addition to these you may be furnished with pyro- 
technic signals, telephone, or radio. Be sure that you 
understand fully the methods which you are to use, for 
your warning is vital not only to your unit but perhaps 
to the entire command of which it is a part. 


Prorection AGAtinst CHEMICALS 


Chemical agents are scientific weapons—they must 
be countered by scientific methods. Their effectiveness 
depends primarily on surprise. The gas mask and the 
protective clothing issued to you provide the scientific 
protective means—the training you get, plus the en- 
forcement of individual and unit gas discipline, will 
prevent surprise and counter any Axis use of gas. 

In the First World War more than one-fourth of our 
total casualties were due to gas, and of all these casual- 
ties only two per cent died. This happened in the days 
when protective clothing was poor or nonexistent and 
the troops—at least in the early stages—had little or no 
gas training or gas discipline. But even equipped with 
the excellent mask and impregnated clothing available 
today, you must always be on the alert against chemical 
agents, know how to recognize them and how to pro- 
tect yourself against them, and thus minimize their 
effectiveness as casualty-producing weapons. 

Chemical weapons are effective only against the un- 

rotected and the unprepared, the lazy and the care- 
bas They will not pardon any carelessness, any igno- 
rance, or any deficiency. The effects of chemicals on 
the victims may be terrible, but such casualties among 
troops will be almost entirely because of their careless- 
ness. Chemical agents never have won a battle against 
trained and well-equipped troops. Serious casualties 

roduced by gas are well below the average risks of 
(ide provided the troops possess good gas discipline. 
By this is meant that when soldiers are on the alert 
they can recognize the various chemical agents and 
counter them by the prompt wearing of the gas mask, 
undertake decontamination work at the right time, and, 
lastly, render such first aid as may be required. 

You have been trained in the proper adjustment and 
drilled in the use of the gas mask. You have received 
instruction in the identification of the commonly used 
chemical agents. You have a gas mask fitted to your 
particular needs, and protective clothing. The Ameri- 
can gas mask, properly used, gives one hundred per 
cent protection for the eyes and lungs, and the pro- 
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tective clothing the same against the vapors of m 
gas. Frequent opportunities to perform your ; 
duties while wearing the mask will accustom you to jt 
The introduction of chemical warfare features into 
your normal tactical exercises will develop gas disci. 
pline in your unit. 

A chemical attack may come in one of the foll wing 
ways: 

From candles and cylinders. This method may give 
itself away during daylight by the visible gas cloud, o: 
in some instances at any time by the hissing sound of 
the gas as it escapes from the cylinders. 

From gas projectors, artillery and mortar shells, and 
chemical grenades. Projector attacks make a big ex- 
plosion, a brilliant flash, and a large cloud of sr-oke and 
dust. Artillery and mortar shells and grenades filled 
with chemical agents sound like duds when they ex. 
plode. Usually a thin haze or mist surrounds the burst 
for a few moments. 

From airplanes and tanks. The airplane bomb filled 
with gas also sounds like a dud when it explodes. If gas 
is sprayed from the plane or tank it can usually be seen. 

From bulk containers and chemical landmines. These 
are placed in position and exploded by electricity or by 
contact fuze. 

Each regiment and battalion has at all times a gas 
officer and a gas noncommissioned officer, and each 
company has two gas noncommissioned officers. Their 
primary duty is training in protection against chemical 
attack. Thus, expertly trained personnel is available at 
all times to assure the maintenance of gas training, of 
protective means, and of gas discipline. 

Wherever there is a threat of gas attack, gas sentries 
are posted to protect all members of the command. A 
gas sentry always guards troops who are working or 
sleeping. You must be prepared to serve efficiently in 
this important job. The assurance that they will be 
warned of a chemical attack will greatly help the 
morale of your comrades. 

Your duties as a gas sentry are to— 

(1) Enforce all specific orders of your post for de- 
fense against chemical attack. 

(2) Locate the position of all sleeping men in your 
area. 

(3) Detect the presence of chemical agents by odor, 
color, and appearance. 

(4) Give the alarm whenever gas is detected. 

(5) Detect sounds indicating the preparation for 
and actual enemy projection of chemical agents. 

(6) Protect supplies in your area. 

In the event of a gas attack, you must adjust your 
mask, sound the alarm, and immediately proceed to 
wake up every man in your area. Do not pass on alarms 
arising in other areas but give the alarm only when you 
yourself detect the presence of gas. This precaution is 
necessary in order to prevent the spreading of false 
alarms. Standing orders of your unit will prescribe your 
duties as a gas sentry in general gas alarms, and it is the 
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duty of your unit gas officer to make sure you under- 
stand these instructions. 

There must be provision for posting an adequate 
number of gas sentries over sleeping troops and work- 
ing parties to insure that every sleeping man is awak- 
ened and every man engaged in work warned in time. 
As a gas sentry, always on the alert to detect the pres- 
ence of gas, you provide security for your comrades and 
permit them to gain much-needed sleep and rest. This 
is your most important job. You should be equipped 
with a gas alarm, should have a definite area to alarm, 
and should know when to give the alarm. 

You may be detailed as a gas sentry at a gasproof 
shelter. Take your post on the upwind side. In the 
event of a gas attack, you perform the following duties: 

(1) Adjust your mask and sound the alarm to warn 
vour comrades in the shelter to close the inner door or 
lower the blanket over the entry. 

2) Close the outer door or lower the blanket. 

(3) See that men go in and out properly, attending 
to the doors or blankets. 

4) Insure the airtight adjustment of the outer door 
or blanket. 

(5) Require your comrades to take the prescribed 
degassing measures before entering. 

(6) See that the number of entrants does not exceed 
the prescribed capacity of the shelter. 

(7) Direct the starting and operation of the collec- 
tive protector at a ventilated shelter. 

(8) Open the door or raise the blanket for the 
litter bearers at an aid station. 

(9) Test for gas and advise occupants of a shelter 
when it may be opened after a gas attack. 

(10) After a gas attack, direct that the airlock and 
shelter be cleared of any gas that may have entered. 

(11) Resume your post promptly. 

Special gas sentries are usually posted to guard 
dangerous gassed areas or supplies at distributing 
points. Their duties do not differ from those of the 
usual gas sentry except that they are given special in- 
structions regarding special duties. If you are detailed 
as a special gas sentry on duty where supplies are 
stored, you should have protective clothing and a mask. 
such installations will be chiefly the targets of enemy 
attack employing spraying devices. Your main duty is 
to protect the supplies. Since such an air attack de- 
velops very fast, you have only a few seconds to pull the 
protective covers into position. You should, therefore, 
always be ready to act at an instant’s notice. If the 
enemy air attack includes incendiary bombs, you give 
the prescribed fire alarm. 


Rutes To BE REMEMBERED 


You should remember the following rules which 
will insure your protection against chemical attack: 

Do not carry anything in your gas-mask carrier but 
the mask and tube of antidim. 

Do not neglect your mask or allow it to receive 
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rough handling. Never use your mask or carrier as a 
seat or pillow. 

Do not under any circumstances throw away your 
gas mask. You may need it later on and it will save 
your life in a gas attack. 

Do not give a false gas alarm. 

Do not breathe after the gas alarm is given until you 
are sure your mask is well adjusted to your face and 
that the facepiece has been cleared of gas by blowing 
vigorously into it while holding the outlet valve. 

Do not take your gas mask off until you have permis- 
sion to from an officer or a gas noncommissioned officer. 
(Violating this rule caused most of the gas casualties 
during the First World War.) 

Do not enter an unprotected dugout immediately 
after a chemical attack. 

Do not talk or move about unnecessarily. 

Do not get panicky. Try to keep calm and remember 
your protective equipment is effective if properly used. 

Do not fail to a that the enemy uses many dif 
ferent kinds of gases, sometimes alone, at other times 
mixed with smoke, or high explosives. 

Do not forget that clothing contaminated with 
blistering gas should be removed as soon as possible, and 
must not be used again until decontaminated. 

Do not remove another man’s clothing or handle 
equipment that is contaminated with liquid blistering 
gas unless you are equipped with protective gloves and, 
if possible, with complete protective clothing. 

Do not forget that mustard gas or other vesicants 
may remain in an area for days. 

Do not enter an area contaminated with blistering 
gas unless equipped with protective clothing and mask. 

Do not remain for any length of time in an area 
contaminated with blistering gas, even if equipped 
with protective clothing and gas mask, unless required 
by the combat situation. 

Do not fail to post a gas sentry over sleeping men. 

Do not forget that when the wind is a from 
the enemy between three to twelve miles per hour, a 
cloud attack from the enemy may be delivered. 

Do not forget that during a calm, in foggy or cloudy 
weather, and at night, ideal conditions exist for a 
chemical attack. Be on the alert! 

Keep on the upwind side of areas where you think 
gas may be present. 

Do not bathe in streams or lakes contaminated with 
chemical agents. 

Do not allow men to drink water or eat food con- 
taminated with chemical agents, or to use matériel 
which has not been decontaminated after being ex- 
posed to chemical agents. 

Do not forget that all gas cases require: first, rest; 
second, warmth; third, fresh air. 

Do not it men who are casualties from inhaling 
gas, to oi ai or move about. 

Do not bandage the eyes of a gas casualty; blindness 
may result. 
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This German tank met its end prob- 
ably as a result of a mine and gunfire. 
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a minefield on the Russian front. 
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MILITARY JUSTICE 


And the Field Soldier 


In Three Parts 
By Lt. Col. Frederick Bernays Wiener 


Your rough and ready field soldier has normally a 
strong distaste for law and law yers, for he knows that 
the judge advocate, scribbling away at headquarters, is 
a rather useless seventh or eighth wheel when the shoot- 
ing starts. Even at CPX’s, there is no real work for the 
JA to do, though the chief of staff generally rings him 
in on the problem, if only to see him in helmet and 
sidearms at 0330 hours or thereabouts; and on maneu- 
vers—well, 


When the army’s on maneuvers, 
Then behind the staff I trudge— 
The lawyers call me “Colonel” 

And the soldiers call me “Judge.” 


By the same token, the field scldier has but a poor 
opinion of the judge advocate’s particular mystery, mili- 
tary law; he looks upon it as a necessary evil at best, 
and wishes that he could be excused from the tiresome 
details as trial judge advocate, defense counsel, and 
member of the court. And he urges, over his snorts, and 
in the lighter columns of the service journals, that law- 
yers be provided to handle that kind of work, just as 
medicos are on hand to administer CC pills and to give 
inoculations. 

Consideration of whether these views have merit or 
otherwise is probably not very profitable at this point, 
because the Army is going right ahead to discipline 
itself, just as it has for over a century and a half. And 
short of the staff judge advocate, and possibly though 
not usually the law member, lawyers are not specially 
provided. There is nothing the field soldier can do but 
reconcile himself to getting quite a number of details in 
various legal capacities before the end of duration-plus- 
six-months. The only question open for discussion is 
whether these slugs can be made less painful. 

I think that they can. The Manual for Courts- 
Martial, so far as lawyers are concerned, is a masterpiece 
of brilliant, concise compression of familiar principles. 


But laymen find the going harder, basically because 
they do not understand what is required of them, or 
what the Manual really means. Once lay officers are 
given a guide in nontechnical—even colloquial—lan- 
guage, to the main principles of military justice, they 
find the Manual infinitely more useful, and they tum 
out better court-martial records and reach sounder re- 
sults in their findings and sentences. 

Under the pressure of war, it would be impractical, 
and indeed undesirable, to give every officer a compre- 
hensive and thorough course in military law. But it is 
possible to present the duties of members of courts, of 
defense counsel, and of trial judge advocates, in such a 
way that those duties are performed more effectively, 
with more satisfaction to the interested headquarters, 
and with less pain and confusion to the officers con- 
cerned. Such a presentation is the object of this series 
of articles. MemMBER OF THE CourRT 

Every general court-martial has a law member who is 
required to be.either an officer of the Judge Advocate 
General's Department or one specially qualified for that 
duty, and on every special court-martial the president 
assumes the functions which the law member discharges 
for a general court. What follows is not addressed to 
them, who are required to be well versed in military 
law, but to the plain or garden variety of member whose 
duties involve simply listening to the testimony and 
voting on the findings and sentence. 

Officers detailed as members of a court will find their 
task made easier if they will remember that they have 
only two questions to determine: 

(1) Did the accused do what he is charged with do- 
ing? 
(2) If he did, what is a proper sentence for the 
offense? 

Perhaps the real reason why the answer to these ques 
tions appears so difficult to find—and experience indi- 








Part One: 


The Member of the Court 
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tes that the average officer does have considerable dif- 
ity in answering them—is because the questions are 
ually not asked in nontechnical language. The result 
hat irrelevant considerations are frequently taken 
to account, with the result that an injustice is done 
ther the accused or the Government. 
is virtually impossible for an innocent man to 
be finally convicted by court-martial. The system of 
automatic appellate review provided by AW46 and 
AW50¥% makes the court-martial system in this respect 
as nearly foolproof as any human institution can be. 
This point has recently been reémphasized by Colonel 
Archibald King in an article “A Comparison Between 
Military Justice and Justice in Federal and State Courts 
in Criminal Cases,” in the Lawyers’ Guild Review. 
Colonel King shows that an accused before a court- 
martial has infinitely more safeguards in the way of ap- 
pellate scrutiny than any criminal defendant in our civil 
courts. I have yet to see the record of trial by general 
court-martial—where the evidence is taken down in 
question-and-answer form—in which an accused, though 
innocent, was convicted, and the conviction was not 
later set aside by a higher reviewing authority. 

But there have been a good many cases of trial by 
general court-martial where an obviously guilty man 
was improperly acquitted. Where the offense is strictly 
intramural, affecting only the internal administration 
of the Army, such acquittals have a decidedly bad effect 
or. discipline. But when the offense is committed on a 
civilian, the unjustified or unwarranted acquittal is a 
much more serious matter, because then it shakes the 
community’s faith in the soundness of the system of 
military justice. Particularly is this true where the 
Amny is stationed in a foreign country. Then the ac- 
quittal of a soldier who has clearly and obviously com- 
mitted an offense involving local civilians does more 
than cast discredit upon the Army and its court-martial 
system. It reflects adversely on the United States, whose 
visible embodiment at the place in question is the Army. 
Thus it puts a severe strain on American relations with 
the local civil authorities. The after-effect of one such 
improper acquittal is infinitely more serious than the 
original offense which occasioned the trial. 

Most of these embarrassments are avoidable. All that 
is necessary is for officers detailed on courts to bear in 
mind just what is involved in the two questions posed 
above. 

“Did he do it?” With what is the accused charged? 
What is the article of war he is said to have violated, and 
what are the elements of an offense under that article? 
This involves a reference to the Manual, in particular 
to the subparagraph headed “Proof” under the discus- 
sion of the article of war in question. And then there is 
left a determination as to whether the prosecution has 
proved those elements. 

Has the trial judge advocate proved, in a case involv- 
ing a charge of a sentinel being found drunk on post, 
that accused was (1) posted as a sentinel and was (2) 


found drunk while on such post? If this proof satisfies 
the member beyond a “reasonable doubt”—and that 
term is sufficiently defined in paragraph 78a of the 
Manual—then it is his duty to vote for findings of guilty. 

It is not proper for him to consider whether ha ac- 
cused after all is a mere boy, or whether he has had a 
good deal of service, or whether the offense may be one 
that has been committed with impunity in the command 
for some time past. All of these questions are foreign to 
the basic point for determination: “Did he do it?” 

In a similar category of irrelevant matters may be 
classed the stale alibi and the shopworn excuse. One 
familiar example is the sleeping sentinel who felt sick 
and sat down to see if he wouldn’t feel better that way, 
and his twin brother, also found asleep on post, who laid 
claim to a long medical history of dizzy spells. The short 
answer in the one case is that any sentry who feels sick 
can always call the corporal of the guard for relief—in 
fact this is one step they always neglect. And the long 
history of dizziness will be found to have been entirely 
unsuspected on every tour of guard duty antedating the 
one actually on trial. 

Another old chestnut is “I had five drinks, sir, and 
after that I don’t remember anything until I woke up 
in the guardhouse.” Except in the rare instances when 
the accused is so drunk as to be incapable of forming the 
specific intent which is an essential element of certain 
offenses, drunkenness is no excuse for crime (Manual 
for Courts-Martial, paragraph 126a). Indeed, in most 
instances, the accused’s drunkenness did not prevent 
him from knowing what he was doing, but only pre- 
vented him from caring whether he did it or not. He 
knew perfectly well what he was doing; he just didn’t 
give a damn. 

. Equally improper is the consideration of irrelevant 
matters unfavorable to the accused. The most common 
of these is the remark, “I know he’s guilty because 
otherwise he wouldn't be here.” Now it is true that the 
system of pre-trial investigation and scrutiny under the 
present articles of war is such that most of the doubtful 
and groundless cases never get to trial. (The criminal 
courts in our civil communities have a great dea] to learn 
from the court-martial system in this respect.) But there 
are always a number of doubtful cases which, because of 
the seriousness of the offense, must be tried even though 
an acquittal seems probable. And so far as cases tried 
by special court-martial are concerned, there is no re- 
quirement for any preliminary submission to the staff 
judge advocate, nor for any formal preliminary investi- 
gation. In all such instances, the assumption that ac- 
cused-is-guilty-else-he-would-not-be-here not only de- 
nies to accused the presumption of innocence which the 
law accords him, but burdens him with a presumption 
of guilt which the facts do not support. The only sound 
mental approach for the lay officer on the court is to 
divest his mind of all preconceptions, and to remember 
that the prosecution must prove its case on the evidence. 
Suppose, however, that when the prosecution and 
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the defense have rested, one element of the offense has 
not been proved. Let us suppose that in a prosecution 
for perjury, all the elements of that crime have been 
proved save only the materiality of the false statement 
shown to have been willfully made. Is the court then to 
sit as a referee, and to call this particular contest against 
the prosecution? Or is it properly an instrumentality of 
justice, not to be handicapped by the deficiencies of 
either prosecution or defense, and free to call its own 
witnesses in order to develop the truth? The latter 
course is prescribed by the Manual (paragraph 75a): 
The court is not obliged to content itself with the evi- 
dence adduced by the parties. Where such evidence ap- 
pears to be insufficient for a proper determination of any 
issue or matter before it, the court may and ordinarily 
should, take appropriate action with a view to obtaining 
such available additional evidence as is necessary or ad- 
visable for such determination. The court may, for 
instance, require the trial judge advocate to recall ‘a wit- 
ness, to summon new witnesses, or to make investigation 


or inquiry along certain lines with a view to discovering 
and producing additional evidence. 


Thus, in the case supposed, the court should require 
the trial judge advocate to introduce evidence of the 
materiality of the false statements, in order that it 
may determine whether accused’s statements actually 
amounted to perjury. 

Two other matters also require a word of caution. 
First is the motion for findings of not guilty, which the 
defense i is permitted to make at the close of the prosecu- 
tion’s case (Manual for Courts-Martial, paragraph 71d). 
The point to remember here is that this motion cannot 
be granted as long as there is any evidence in the record 
to support every element of the charges, and that it is 
entirely possible for the denial of the motion to be fol- 
lowed by findings of not guilty. For instance, suppose 
a soldier is charged with assaulting a civilian, and two 
shifty-eyed and improbable IV-F lads testify that the 
accused hit one of them. On cross-examination it ap- 
pears that the place where the assault is said to have 
occurred was a very poorly lighted alley, and further, 
that the alleged victim had once served a term for 
running a confidence game. It is perfectly obvious that 
the accused must be acquitted, yet it is equally obvious 
that the motion for findings of not guilty must be de- 
nied, because there is evidence in the record that accused 
assaulted a civilian! 

The other point to be noted is the proper method of 
entering findings where the court finds an accused 
guilty, not of the offense charged, but of a lesser in- 
cluded offense. Just what constitutes a lesser included 
offense is not the easiest problem in the world. A good 
deai of time and study are still necessary for solution of 
borderline cases, and the only authoritative printed list 
available must be looked for at paragraph 377 of the 
1921 Manual. But the most common instances—absence 
without leave instead of desertion, manslaughter instead 
of murder, failure to obey instead of willful disobedi- 
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ence, simple assault instead of aggravated assau 
reasonably familiar, and the principal question is hoy 
to frame the findings in such cases. 

The Manual requires that, in the event of a fi 
of guilty of a lesser included offense, such finding lx 
made by appropriate exceptions and substitutions (pars. 
graphs 78h, 78c). The details of the process need not 
worry us here; the point to be stressed is that the cour 
must be careful to make its findings according to the 
book. Ordinarily the law member of a general cour 
martial, or the president of a special court-martial, can 
be relied upon to perform the necessary draftsmans ship 
but under current conditions legal talent is apt to be 
spread pretty thin; mistakes are frequently made. How 
can a court, anxious to avoid error but lacking the neces 
sary technical knowledge, obtain it properly? 

Very simply. It may ask the trial judge advocate in 
open court for his opinion on the point of law, namely, 
the proper drafting of the desired findings (Manual for 
Courts-Martial, paragraph 41d). And it may weve if 
necessary, submit the question of law to the appointin 
authority, i in writing, for directions as to how to proceed 
However, the number of questions requiring such ac- 
tion will be rare. About ninety-five per cent of all ques- 
tions arising during the course of trials can be answered 
simply by reference to the Manual. The four-and-a-half 
per cent additional are disposed of by looking into the 
Digest of Opinions of the Judge Advocate General. The 
remaining one-half per cent—well, that’s where the staff 
judge advocate earns his pay—the line officer on a court 
doesn’t need to worry about that at all. Refer to the 
Manual, learn its arrangement and where to find the 
answers to the questions that may arise, look up the 
points raised, in closed court if necessary, and the 
chances are at least ninety-five to five, and probably 
better, that you will never make a mistake worth talking 
about. 

Sc much for the findings. Let us now pass to con- 
sideration of the second question that a court-martial 
must determine—the sentence. What is the standard to 
be followed in voting a proper sentence? 

According to the Manual, the sentence must provide 
for a legal, appropriate, and adequate punishment, 
which must be justified by the necessities of justice and 
discipline. That means, basically, a proper sentence 
for the offense, considering aggravating or extenuating 
circumstances, and any prior convictions which are ad- 
missible under the limitations set out in paragraph 79c 
of the Manual. The sentence must not trench on the 
reviewing authority's prerogative of clemency, and 
members should always bear in mind that while the 
reviewing authority can always cut down a sentence, he 
cannot increase it or send it back for reconsideration, 
even when the court has made an obvious mistake. 

Thus, if a special court-martial trying a high-ranking 
sergeant finds him guilty, and intends to sentence him 
to a stiff forfeiture of pay—$65.00 per month for six 
months—but fails to follow the forms in Appendix 9 and 
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leaves out the words “per month,” the result is that the 
forfeiture imposed on the accused is only $65.00 alto- 
gether. (Paragraph 397 (6) (3), Digest of Opinions 
¢ the Judge Advocate General, 1912-40—in case you 


won't take this on faith.) Very obviously, this is not 
what the court intended, it may be an entirely inade- 
quate sentence in the circumstances, and yet there is 


nothing the reviewing authority can do about it. 

Similarly, in a case of a soldier found guilty of sleep- 
ing on post by a general court, the court determined that 
in the circumstances a year’s confinement would be ade- 

quate. The court was, however, unwilling to separate 
the accused from the service, deeming that the offense 
was not one which should deprive him of the opportun- 
ity of fighting for his country. The sentence accordingly 
was—and this is an actual case—to be confined for one 
year at hard labor, and to forfeit two-thirds of his pay, 
stating the amount in figures, for a like period; no dis- 
honorable discharge. 

[he court overlooked paragraph 104b of the Manual, 
which provides that a court shall not, by a single sen- 
tence which does not include dishonorable discharge, 
adjudge against an accused forfeiture of pay in an 
amount greater than twothirds of his pay for six 
months, or confinement at hard labor for a period 
greater than six months. There was accordingly nothing 
for the reviewing authority to do but to disapprove 
everything in excess of six and two-thirds. He could 
not send the sentence back for reconsideration with a 
view to increasing it to what the court really intended, 
and to what the offense properly deserved. 

And the rule in the Manual is not simply an arbi- 
trary limitation; it is based upon sound sense. Suppose 
that the rule were changed, and that the forfeiture in 
he case just put was legal. It would mean that, at 

he end of the year, the accused would receive the un- 
forfeited one-third of a year's pay, or $200.00, if he were 
a buck private without dependents. No doubt there are 
privates just released from a year’s confinement who 
would not view a lump sum payment of $200.00 as an 
invitation to make a lot of whoopee in a hurry, but they 
are few and far between. 

Nor does a dishonorable discharge mean that a soldier 
is out of the Army. In the overwhelming majority of 
cases, the dishonorable discharge is suspended; and in 
time of war, the manpower requirements also dictate 
suspension in many cases where in peacetime the dis- 
charge would have been executed. Stealing someone's 
watch, for instance, is no longer an open sesame to a 
vellow ticket and civilian life. The fact of the matter 
is that the dishonorable discharge under current policies 
involves simply a period of probation, during which the 
xccused’s conduct will determine his future status. If, 
it the end of his period of confinement, it appears that 
he can be of some use to the Government, he is almost 
certain to be restored. 
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Members of courts, therefore, should remember the 
true nature of the dishonorable discharge, should leave 
to the reviewing authority, who has the governing con 
siderations at least as well in mind as the court, the ques 
tion of suspension or otherwise, and should never forget 
that if they intend to impose a term of confinement in 
excess of six months, they must add total forfeitures and 
a dishonorable discharge to make it stick. 

After all, if six months and two-thirds were a sufh 
cient punishment in the event of conviction, there 
would be no need to refer the case to a general court- 
martial; a special court-martial would suffice. A good 
many of the older officers will put it in these terms, that 
in the absence of unusual extenuating circumstances, a 
general court-martial which convicts an accused of an 
offense or offenses for which a dishonorable discharge 
is authorized is morally bound to adjudge a dishonor 
able discharge as part of its sentence. 

There was one case which involved a petty embezzle 
ment of unusual shabbiness—a soldier had taken up a 
collection to send flowers to the home of one of the lads 
in the organization whose father had died. He collected 
$27.00 but turned over only $15.00 to the chaplain, and 
pocketed the rest. Maximum punishment: six months, 
total forfeitures, and a dishonorable discharge. The 
charges were referred to a general court-martial for trial 
solely because of the meanness of the offense. The ac 
cused was convicted, yet the court adjudged only the 
six months and two-thirds that a special court would 
hav e been competent to award. Here the whole purpose 
of the reference was nullified. 

After all, if a court-martial imposes sentences that are 
too severe for the kind of offense disclosed by the record, 
the reviewing authority can always cut them down. A 
section in the Military Justice Division of The Judge 
Advocate General's Office deals solely with matters of 
clemency. Superior military authority may remit sen 
tences once ordered executed (AW50), and the Secre 
tary of War has an additional power to suspend such 
sentences (AW52). The case of every general prisoner 
is considered for clemency within six months after the 
sentence is first adjudged, and many are restored before 
the six-month period has quite expired. 

In other words, if the sentence is too heavy, there are 
elaborate echelons of higher authority with power to 
reduce it, or suspend it, or remit it. But if a sentence is 
inadequate—well, some miscreant goes unwhipped of 
justice, and all the reviewing authority can do is to com 
municate his views to the court, in writing. If the lapse 
is flagrant, and the crawl well-written, then the mem- 
bers will, in a figurative sense, be eating off the mantel- 
piece for a few days. But that cannot cure the fact that 
discipline has been impaired, or, in the case of crimes 
which are punishable by the civil courts, that the inade- 
quate sentence has tended to bring the Army, as to its 
respect for the criminal laws of the land, into disrepute. 


(Part Two: The Trial Judge Advocate, in our next issue) 
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WITAREV ay 
SURVEY 


Hemingway’s 


‘Men at War” 


(REVIEWED BY G.V.) 


You can't argue much about what’s in this book. Its 
eleven hundred pages are full of good writing about 
war picked by a man who has done much first-rate writ 
ing of war himself. Every piece he has selected—they 
run from Homer and Xe ‘nophon and Cesar to Blake 
Clark on Pearl Harbor and other writers of the present 
war—speaks of war truly, to use one of Mr. Heming 
way’s favorite adverbs. 

You can, however, argue like the devil about some 
of the things Mr. Hemingway says in his introduction. 
You can argue over what he means by “true” writing in 
And you can question the meaning he 
seems to give to the word “writer.” Read these para 
or iphs and I think you'll see what I mean: 

‘In the last war there was no really good true war 
book during the entire four years of the war. The only 
true writing that came through during the war was in 


war and on war. 


poetry. One reason for this is that poets are not arrested 
as quickly as prose writers would be if they wrote 
critically since the latter's meaning, if they are good 
writers, is too uncomfortably clear. The last war, dur 

ing the years 1915, 1916, 1917 was the most colossal, 
murderous, mismanaged butchery that has ever taken 

place on earth. Any writer who said otherwise lied. So 
the writers either wrote propaganda, shut up, Or fought. 
Of those who fought many died and we shall never 
know w ho were the fine writers w ho would have come 
out of the war who died in it instead. 

“But after the war the good and true books finally 
started to come out. They were mostly all by writers 
who had never written or published any thing before the 
war. The writers who were established before the war 
had nearly all sold out to write propaganda during it and 


* Men At War. Edited and with an introduction by Ernest Heming- 
way. New York: Crown Publishers, 1942. 1,072 pages; $3.00 


most of them never recovered their honesty atterward 
All of their reputations steadily slumped because 
writer should be of as great probity and honesty as a 
priest of God. He is ei ther honest or not, as a wom: 

is either chaste or not, and after one piece of y tora 
writing he is never the same again. 

“A writer's job is to tell the truth. His standard ol 
fidelity to the truth should be so high that his invention 
out of experience, should produce a truer account than 
anything factual can be. For facts can be observed 
badly; but when a good writer cannot publish the truth 
because its publication would do harm to the State he 

If he 
can work at something 
But if he ever writes something which he knows 


should write and not publish. cannot make 
living without publishing he 


else. 


in his inner self is not true, for no matter what patriotic 


motives, then he is finished. . 

Despite the breadth of Mr. Hemingway's own writ 
ings, despite his proven ability to write so that ail he 
puts down seems life that cannot be doubted as life, 
there is to my mind, in those three paragraphs, a narrow 
and somewhat confused point of view. 

In the first place, by “writer” Mr. Hemingway seems 
at one moment to mean all people who write for publi 
cation, and at another only the r rare men of words who 
may still be read and remembered two decades or more 
after their books appear. At still another place in the 
passage writer appears to mean 
It’s tough on the reader when there’s that much exten 
sion and contraction of a word’s meaning without plain 
warning from the author when the meaning changes 

But can we speak of writers in war, and mean much 
without including in the term, not just a dozen or two 
of the best, but all the tens of thousands who writ 
what Americans read? And are all of these tens of thou 


“novelist” or “poet 
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is to pull covers over their typewriters in war for 
fear of pounding out something that won't be “true”? 
Mr. Hemingway had shown plainly that he meant 
this wartime farewell to published words to be said only 
by the novelist and poet of higher rank, accustomed to 
te under the impulse of a flow of creative literary 
thought, I could undertsand him better. 
riter of novels or poems from which war has mainly 
been absent could be so emotionally sensitive that he 
could not bring war into his work. 
he could not write at all in war. 
But except for the writing genius of habitually sen- 


= 


I can see how 


I can even see how 


sitive adjustment, and the younger writer of delicate 


me ntal balance, what writer otherwise free to continue 

ting need feel that war places a sharp limitation 
upon his skill of using words? If anything there is more 
to v rite about, not less. There is the whole forgotten 
Not sim 
ply the doings of the armed forces but the impact of war 
upon the whole life of the world. And not just in this 

r but back through the centuries. And, 


torw: ird into centuries none of us shall see. 


litarv field of thought in its broadest sense. 


not impos 
Life 
as it is now is life as it was potentially. Between wars 
the sword has always hung by a thread. It always will 
until some armed force is big enough to stop any threat 
of conquest for the length of time it will take the whole 
Gok le n 


sibl \; 


peoples of the world to learn the Rule. 
Hell, Mr. Hemingway, 


about! What cannot be said because it will help our 


there is everything to write 


enemies by telling them something or by discouraging 
those who cannot yet face the facts of war, comprises 
but a small sector in the whole vast W riting front. 

And about the “true” 
or be quiet. If accurate reporting of life is what Mr. 
Hemingway intends to say by “truth,” and 
y,” I think he would himself agree that war 
ind the threat of war have been a big part of life for six 
or seven thousand years. Thus any novel of scope may 
be considered lacking in “truth” 
in it somewhere that its characters know of war in the 
world—or if they don’t, that the author realizes it. 

As for propaganda of the World War type, I wonder 
if this did stultify many writers. The decade just before 
1917 is one of the shallowest and most artificial in our 
literary history. Name a dozen top-rank writers of those 
Name half a dozen. There were that many, 


writing that writers must do 
“honesty,” 


ind ‘ probity,” I 


if there isn’t some sign 


ten vears. 
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but hardly more. 


It was also, despite the saber clanking 
the it went on, 


another time of unbelief in the coming of 
war. Is it fair to say that a great part of the writing done 
between 1900 and 1917 lacked Mr. Hemingway's 
“truth” as much as the war books written to order a little 
later? I think it is. 


Actually - think we simply got the 
kind of propaganda i in the 


irst World War that we 
could e xpect from the writers we had and the world that 
made them what they were 


this War, 


Ol orde red, 


that the 
if he’s in the service or 
to tackle 


is not going to find that it calls for dishonest « xpression 


As for propaganda I suggest 
writer who is asked 
working for the Government a job of writing 


It will call instead tor « lear exposition with all the steam 
\nd | 


to turn 


a man can put into it il he feels this war at all. 
doubt whether asked this time 
the mud and blood, the privation and exhaustion, the 
terrible effort 


part In this War, into a picnic. 


anyone W ill be 


which may be any man’s 
\nybody who tried that 
out this time would get a hors¢ laugh, except px rhaps 


and suffering, 


trom those whos« minds and hearts may be SO shallow 


and their ages OI conditons such that the \ l] never get 
near the War in mind or body unless it comes to them. 
And if there should be some war need for distortion of 
fact in the written word, there is now available the 
whole cate gory ol advertising writers and public ity ex 
perts whose training has largely been in the field 
making things seem better than they may be 

ays 
as Mr 


away some things he 
But this 


There 1S work tor the writer now, Mi He minygw 


kind of writer, and it’s honest work. He may, 
Hemingway suggests, have to file 
writes till a day when it won't help the enemy 
should be rarely, if he can look at the meaning of this 
War with honest eyes and democratic heart himself 
\fter talking for nine-tenths of this review, not about 
the book, but about three paragraphs in the editor's in 
troduction, I want to say again what a swell collection 
No one has done a job of anthologizing 
further 


ment on the contents of Men in War which is to won 


ot war stuff it is 


like this before on war. I have only one com 
de rw hether the author ¢ xamined the back issues of ‘T he 
\merican service journal 


I he re 


these magazines that was at le ast worth we ighing 
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Paperwork Primer’ 


(REVIEWED BY j.B.S.) 


This is Army paperwork in simple terms. Those at 
the Adjutant General's School who are responsible for 
The Army Clerk are to be commended for their ad- 
mirable restraint in producing a handbook that doesn’t 
attempt to be all things to all clerks. Rather they have 
confined themselves to the fundamentals every inexperi- 
enced clerk must master. 

The first fundamental of any skill is, of course, a 
knowledge of the tools of the trade. For the Army clerk 
the essential tools are Army Regulations, Technical 
Manual 12-250, and the many blank forms. When 
your Army clerk has learned to use Army Regulations, 
can make sense of TM 12-250, and knows most of the 
forms in use, he is on the way to the mastery of his job. 
Experience is the next thing, and no book can teach 
experience. The Army Clerk recognizes all this and 
throughout the book there is the constant reminder to 
the young clerk that the answer to his problem is in the 
appropriate Army Regulation or other allied War De- 
partment publication, and that if he will but use rea- 
sonable intelligence and diligence apparent imponder- 
ables of official language, intricate ruled forms,, and 
customs of the service can be resolved. 

But a mastery of the tools of the Army clerk’s trade 
isn't open sesame to efficiency. The jibes of generations 
of combat soldiers notwithstanding the soldier-clerk is 


not a robot entangled in red tape. Red tape may be the 
defensive foxhole of the occasional unimaginative gov- 
ernment servant but to the clerk who brings a rea- 
sonable intelligence and curiosity to bear on his job 
both the red tape and obscure procedures make sense. 


. his [the clerk’s] responsibility is not confined to 
the proper execution of printed forms but extends to 
administrative action,” says the foreword to The Army 
Clerk, and in another section is this sentence addressed 
to clerks: “The judgment and accuracy with which you 
do your job therefore contributes directly to the success 
of the war effort.” In those two sentences is evidence 
that the writers of this handbook saw clearly that in- 
telligence and progressive thinking are as necessary as 
a typewriter—and as difficult to get in these days of re- 
stricted production. 

There are many commonsense observations and sug- 
gestions in The Army Clerk but one in particular ap- 
pears more than once. There is no need, it is suggested, 
for many of the formal letters emanating from adjutant’s 
offices which ask for information or records that can be 
obtained by a telephone call or through a visit to another 
office. Again it frowns on inter-office reports and mem- 
oranda. The following quote is an example of its com- 
monsense attitude towards this vice: 


“#The ‘as Clerk. Fort Washington, Md.: The Adjutant General's 
School, 1942. 275 Pages; 75c. 


For example, a [morning report] clerk may decid 
he should have a written or mimeographed report 
day from the discharge clerk or court-martial cle: 
taining to entries that should be included in the 
ing report. Such inter-office reports have no value 
soever after the desired information has been conv: 
to the person needing it. Since this person, in the nor 
office, occupies a desk near yours, there is no necessity 
for writing such information. It should be obtai: 
verbally. ‘The use of nonessential reports is a red | 
procedure, is a waste of paper, and violates the p 
ciples of speed and simplicity in operations. 


Many over-meticulous adjutants and routine-bound 
sergeants major could well take this to heart. 

Specifically The Army Clerk is addressed to clerks 
assigned to the unit personnel section of a regimental 
headquarters. For clerks in such an office it can be used 
as a handbook for there are sections dealing with the 
routine reports and communications which are his daily 
stint. Such use, however, is supplementary to official 
directives and merely helpful in understanding pro 
cedures. Any clerk so foolish as to think the acquisition 
of The Army Clerk means that he can forget Army 
Regulations is preparing for a rude awakening. As a 
supplement to Army Regulations it is helpful, but n 
book can be a substitute for the careful and thoughtful 
reading of the appropriate AR when it is necessary t 
prepare a particularly complex report. It well may be 
true that most Army paperwork is routine but the clerk 
who is at a loss when the tough and unusual job comes 
up is a clerk who doesn’t know how to use his Army 
Regulations. He can turn to The Army Clerk for the 
helpful suggestion and only answer: “Read your Army 
Regulations that bear on the subject.” 

The fifty-nine model forms in the appendix of The 
Army C lerk are the ones in common use and illustrate 
only ‘the ordinary usage. As such they are helpful to the 
inexperienced clerk but of little or no assistance to the 
indolent clerk looking for a short cut. 

The omission of any reference to the preparation of 
pay rolls seems to be a sizable defect in The Arm) 
Clerk, but it well may be that The Adjutant General's 
School has in preparation a separate handbook on this 
subject. I can recall a good deal of mental turmoil in 
preparing remarks for entry on the pay roll, despite the 
clarity of the model remarks section of AR 345-155. 
And I'm convinced that a treatment of the subject in 
the same vein The Army Clerk uses for the Morning 
Report would be helpful to all pay roll clerks and their 
immediate superiors. 

There may be other omissions besides that of pay 
rolls, but on the whole this is a book that should find 
its way to every unit personnel section. Indeed, every 
personnel section would do well to have several copies 
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Valuable 


new edition of any book is presumably an improve- 
t over the old, and this new edition of what was 
\fanual of Mess Management is a distinct improvement 
1 one exception, the change in the title. A small 
point, but it seems to me Army Food and Messing is not 
ed ear a title as the old one. The suffix is seldom, if ever, 
added to “mess” in American military language. We 
have the company mess and the officers’ mess. We have 
mess officers, mess sergeants, mess halls, mess kits, and a 
mess call, but we speak of “feeding” the American sol- 
and not of “messing” him. And to the soldier his 
food is “chow” or “grub” or some other good American 
pression. The only time he uses “mess” in reference 
to what the dining-room orderly (not the mess orderly) 
serves him is when he is making the obvious pun. 

But inside, the book is distinctly improved over the 
first edition. As in the earlier edition it sticks close to 
oficial material and arranges in logical sequence ma- 
terial from six official manuals: The Army Cook, The 
Army Baker, Mess Management and Training, Inspec- 
tion of Subsistence Supplies, Field Sanitation, and Mili- 
tary Sanitation and First Aid. It is, in fact, an excellent 
compilation that will be much used by mess officers, 
mess sergeants, and cooks, because of the way the ma- 
terial is organized and because of the adequate index 
which wasn’t in the earlier edition. This is by far the 
best of all books on Army “feeding.” 


*Army Food and Messing (formerly Manual of Mess Manage- 
ment). Harrisburg: The Military Service Publishing Company, 1942. 
381 Pages; illustrated; Index; $2.00. 


(REVIEWED BY J.B.S.) 


Revision’ 


One proble m in a compilation of this kind is its up 
to-dateness. This edition has all changes up to October 
1, 1942. And even though it may become slightly dated 
in so far as the official material is concerned, it will still 
remain an excellent guide. 

A real and helpful improvement is in the section on 
meat cutting and stor: ige. A most apparent improve- 
ment is the illustrations of beef, pork, and veal cuts 
furnished by the National Live Stock and Meat Board 
The text of this section is also improved by the several 
paragraphs describing essential meat-cutting tools and 
their use. The new material which appears in this one 
chapter alone justifies the new edition, without consider 
ing the many other smaller changes throughout the text. 

The section on fe ld kitche "ns has also bee nm measur 
ably improved by the addition of a description of the 
M1937 gasoline field range, 
the installation of a kitchen in a 6x6 truck. 

It may be worth noting, too, that the recipe for hot 

cakes now calls for thirty-six eggs in the batter for one 
hundred men as compared with only twelve eggs per 
hundred men in the recipe in the earlier edition. Thus 
has our Army chow improved. Indeed, it would take no 
more than a brief examination of this book to convince 
any person that the Army is prepared to feed the Ameri- 
can soldier soundly if not overabundantly. Some Army 
messes are better than others just as some regiments 
have a higher percentage of expert riflemen than others. 
It all boils down to leadership. And this book w ill be of 


help to the leader who wants his outfit to be the best. 


and suggeste d me ‘thods for 
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Nazi Assault Planes 


The tactics of Nazi assault planes when voéperating 
with infantry were described briefly by Godfrey Blun- 
den, the Moscow correspondent of the Baltimore Sun, 
as being of very recent origin and an “imitation of the 
Russian Stormovik, used to attack tanks and ground ob- 
jectives during battle.” 

Mr. Blunden quotes the Red Army newspaper Red 
Star in the dispacch which contains these paragraphs: 

“Used only in sectors where there are decisive opera- 
tions, they [Nazi assault planes] are reserved for jobs 
that cannot be done by other arms, particularly artillery. 
Their task is to assure a continuous advance of the land 
roops and break the resistance of the Red Army. 
“Based at fields near the front line, they are insured 


close communication with the infantry command and 
the greatest possible number of effective flights. 

“The plane principally used in assault flights is the 
Henschel 120. This has two motors, a speed of 270 
miles per hour and two variations of armament. One 
variation consists of a 30mm automatic cannon and two 
machine guns, for operations against tanks. 

“In general the Nazi assault-plane tactics are for the 
Messerschmitts to attack Russian positions with bombs, 
then climb to give high cover to the Henschels. The 
biplane is used only against undefended positions or at 
night. 

“In battle the assault planes are, in effect, task forces 
for assault on infantry.” 
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Army Ground Forces 


It is often to be noticed in the press that the military 
designation “Army Ground Forces” is apparently 
thought by editors and reporters to be a general term. 
For it is often not capitalized, and is simply used to 
mean “ground troops” as distinguished from forces in 
the air. 

Army Ground Forces, under command of Lieutenant 
General Lesley J. McNair, is actually one of the three 
largest commands in the Army of the United States, 
along with Army Air Forces and Services of Supply. 
Army Ground Forces is comprised of great numbers of 









































troops and activities, including not only all ¢! 
ception, training, replacement, and school cent 
Field Artillery, Cavalry, Coast Artillery, Infant: 
also the Armored Forces, the parachute and air 
forces, and tank destroyer forces. It may also o 
entire field armies as well as corps and divisions 
they become part of a command in some theater 
erations. 

The Army reorganization of last spring which | 
lished the three great commands: Army Air | 
AAP), Services of Supply (SOS), and Army Gi 
Forces (AGF 


American citizen and particularly to those who fur: 


should be familiar by now to « 


the Nation with news and criticism of its armed fo: 
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About The INFANTRY JOURNAL 


The editors of The Journat opened their morning 
papers on October 7 there to find pictures of the former 
editor who put such life in the magazine from 1934 ¢ 
1938 that it has never stopped climbing in circulation 
The pictures, from an unidentified sector of the great 
kangaroo continent, were of General MacArthur and 
Major General E. F. Harding, whose rare combination 
of military and literary ability, with that of his assistant 
Lieutenant Colonel Charles T. Lanham, set The 
Journ at on the course it tries to follow to this day 

When new member-subscribers nowadays say a kind 
word about the magazine, as a number take time out 
from this war to do, it sometimes takes the form of sur- 
prise that such a magazine exists. This is always of 
some embarrassment to the present editors, and they 
are inclined to come back at such compliments about 
as follows: 

“Hell, my friend, the Infantry has had a Journal like 
this for going on ten years. And for nearly thirty years 
before that it was an alert professional magazine with 
a normal amount of editorial ups and downs, but with 
some mighty good men among them. Didn’t you know 
that The Journat once had as assistant editor, a First 
Lieutenant George C. Marshall? 

Besides General Marshall and General Harding 
Major General Paul J. Mueller and Brigadier General 
Thomas J. Camp are two other editors of The Journal 
who are wearing stars in this war. And there is many 
another general with them who has helped directly in 
the development of The Journat, either as a member 

Board of Directors or of the Executive Council 
ine U. S. Infantry Association. 

On our masthead are three new names, the ap 
pearance of which caused us to perform a little research 
and simple arithmetic. The total military service of our 
editorial staff is fifty-seven years. Three members have 
been both enlisted men and officers, two have had ex 
clusively enlisted experience, and only one, Captain 
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Te- 
( tor 
i. \. DeWeerd, is a newcomer to the Army. And yet 
' a well-grounded in military lore, having been a stu z 
neil dent of warfare, an editor of Military Affairs, and a Ballot for Annual Election 
as ssor of military history. And our one associate edi O . 
nt . thes 0 icers 
ho is a woman is no stranger to the Army either. 
YP > + oe ; + > Mar n ) Totes r Ott S t S 
Before joining us she had been on the editorial staff of irk envelope Vi for Officers of the | 
5 eae sy ; Infantry Association"’ and mail to: The Secretary, 
tah her service publication for a number of years. U. S. Infadtry Association 1115 Seventeenth 
Force ll of this adds up to a temptation to try a para Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., to reach him 
= phrase of the slogan of the troupe of | his is the Army, not later than December 31, 1942, when the ballots 
i , ' w“i7.» are opened 
ever the all-soldier show now on the road. “We,” they 
urnieh proudly insist, “are soldiers acting, not acting soldiers.” FOR VICE PRESIDENT 
force Being simply editors we can’t put it quite as aptly but ; ) (Voi i ea : 
—s es ¢ " Colonel Francis (¢ ndicott (ft ction ) 
do think of ourselves first as soldiers and secondly as ' a sre 
editors. As for a slogan, we'll just continue to put all 
our efforts into keeping The Journat up to its slogan FOR MEMBER OF EXECUTIVE COUNCII 
Tin © . . ’ . P (N.G ) 
mnin of being Phe Infantry Association's magazine for (ako Gx ae! 
orme ngning men. , Brigadier General Miller G. Whit 
34 \ year ago The Journat was understaffed. The [] Lt. Colonel Francis Kimball 
lation growth of the Army through the National Defense pro 
great gram was retlected in booming circulation ind 1 conse FOR MEMBERS OF EXECUTIVE COUNCII 
r and quent increase in demands on the editors. Ten days be (Vote tor Five) 
1ation rore Pearl Harbor an associate editor with as many ] Colonel Thomas F. Bresnahan 
. ‘ .. , : nel N ton Sne 
chee vears of Regular Army service as journalistic experience Se A ene _ . aa 
»talit, ol1one iiiam itts 
ree ne . - > early 94) > —s 
The joined the staff. Through the early months of 1942 the ] Colonel William F. Dean (reélection) 
y demands on the staff continued to gTOW. In September [] Lt. Colonel Robert N. Young (reélection ) 
: ] j f 
kind we jumped from 96 pages to 112 pages. At the same Lt. Colonel Rowland R. Street 
e out time the amount of work necessary even tor 96 pages 
Bee had increased, and the distribution of Infantry Journal 
as of books had doubled several. times. But now that we 
1 
they -fh rag : : 
about more, for it’s still increasing. And the ultimate result of 
our increased staff will be a better INFANTRY JouRNAI - 
olafed Sal | 1} k BRANCH OR UNIT ASSOCIATION BALLOT 
; a 
| like and many more helpful Infantry Journal books. ee wae th Cactiant conseiiiaedt Gates of Weal 
a Under General Harding the magazine rose from Associations ) 
with +,000 to 10,000 in membership circulation. It kept on ae conentideted wate of the enceshess of the 
with climbing under the able guidance of the late Major Branch of the U.S. In 
— John H. Burns. And then the emergency and the War fantry Association for officers and members of the 
: eal : aaa el Executive Council is the number of votes for in 
First gave its distribution a natural impetus which has not ir ru tenga ee 
’ . dividuals snown apove 
yet reached the peak. Last month’s print order was 
a ’. 
ding 66,000 copies and we expect to top 75,000 with this Date 
ae’ month’s. 
aeas Last month The Journnat went on the newsstands 
aa all over the country. True, it went on the stands in a aero 
ha fn modest way—less than 25,000 copies, including Post Seite ar 
ake Exchanges—and it’s an experiment for a few months INDIVIDUAL BALLO? 
incil § until we have the — of the desire of Couzens m (For Individual Members who do not vote in 
general for what The Journat has to offer. The In Branch Associations ) 
ap ternational Circulation Company of New York City Cast my ballot as marked above 
esch has studied the magazine and agreed to help us see Date 
i mm hat happens if it is made available at selected places 
Lie n many cities in this country and Canada. — 
- [his is probably the first time in the United States 
“ain that a professional military journal has had even this Rank and Organization) 
limited general distribution. But it is something of a 
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bold experiment, even in time of war, to try newsstand 
distribution without paid advertising. It is, of course, 
the lack of paid advertising—which the operation of 
a certain law prevents The Journat from accepting— 
that places it at a disadvantage in comparison with 
other magazines on the stands. For the magazines on 
newsstands are returnable, and only those sold are paid 
for. The magazine that has a normal amount of paid 
advertising can usually afford the return of a large 
fraction of those sent out. But for one without the in- 
come from such advertising there is not so much leeway. 

It may be that Congress will one day liberalize the 
law to permit the milit ary journals with no ads—only 
four of them are thus limited—in the manner approv ed 
early this year by the House of Re presentatives but 
voted down in the Appropriations Committee of the 
Senate. If this should be done it would probably be 
possible for the price per copy to be reduced. This in 
turn would, it is probable, considerably increase news- 
stand distribution. 

The editors and The Journat’s Board of Directors, 
however, feel strongly that the trial should now be 
made toward extending the distribution of sound mili- 
tary discussion in every practicable way. And so, al- 
though you won't see The Journat in every corner 
drugstore, it will nevertheless be available at the larger 
magazine spots in most cities. And it will be on sale 
in practically every Post Exchange in the Army. 

There will be no change in the general make-up of 
The Journat simply because it is making its first salute 
to the general public. It’s an Army journal with its own 
traditions established by such men as those we spoke 
of in beginning this editorial. The Army likes it well 
as it is. And we hope that others will, too. 


y 7 7 


Index 


Those of our readers who save their JourNats will 
want the index we have prepared for the 1942 volume. 
In format the index is the same as the magazine, a fea- 
ture that is a help if you have your magazines bound. 

There’s no charge for the index—a request for it on 
a postal card will get you one by return mail. 
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Coéperation from Publishers 


For some time The Journat has been suggesting to 
the general book publishers of the country that one of 
the finest things they could do in the war effort would 
be to make some of their best books available for sale to 
Army men in very inexpensive editions, preferably the 
25-cent type of book. The Inranrry JourNnat now has 








several books at this price, several of its own and ) 
co-published with Penguin Books. Most of th . 
full-length books simply printed in a light « 

form. 

Such books are within the means of every sold 
are light enough to be carried readily anyw here, 
sidered as inexpensive reading matter w hich need : 
kept. They have also been found especially suit 
shipment overseas since they weigh but a fractio: 
full-sized book. 

There aren’t a great many good non-fiction books of 
this low price, especially books that touch upon warfare 
And so Th 
INFANTRY JouRNAL has been trying to find more 


and histories and biographies in general. 


more, both to extend its own list of 25-cent books 
where appropriate, the Penguin-Infantry Journal list 

Publishers have taken more than one attitude toward 
such books. Some are unwilling to consider this mean 
of getting good books to the troops at all for fear of los 
ing money from possibly reduced sales of their more 
expensive editions. Some have an honest belief that it 
will be bad for books in general not to keep them as 
they are. 

But some publishers are now seeing that our argu 
ments have merit, and The Journau is glad to an- 
nounce that two new books are soon to be issued in 
compact inexpensive form: Harold Lamb's Genghis 
Khan and Brigadier General Alden T. Waitt’s Gas 
Warfare. Robert McBride and Co., the original pub 
lishers of Genghis Khan twelve years ago, and Double- 
day, Doran & Co., who have published the one-dollar 
reprint of the beck in hard covers, many thousands of 
copies of which are still sold annually, have, with the 
author, codperated to the fullest extent in making it 
possible for Genghis Khan to be made available as an 
Infantry Journal-Penguin special. 

Duell, Sloan, and Pearce are the publishers of Gas 
Warfare. This is a new book, only recently published. 
As the best general book on its subject it has been hav- 
ing a good sale at $2.50. The publishers and the author, 
however, have agreed that The INFawrry Journal 
might issue a special 25-cent edition for the armed serv- 
ices only, which will not be available to the general 
public. 

There are other books under discussion with pub 
lishers and authors. The Journat is not asking any of 
them that they sacrifice the normal royalties on the 25- 
cent editions, since books of a length up to well over 
100,000 words can be published at this price on a rea 
sonable basis for all atau We are hoping, how- 
ever, that publishers in general will begin to feel more 
keenly the fact that cheap but good books on serious 
subjects are helpful in this War 
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New Stars in Honor Roll Firmament 
\Vith this issue of The Journat two Honor Roll units 
advance to five-star positions, indicating that for six 


consecutive years they have been 100% INFANTRY 


louRNAL outfits. These two units are the 4th Infantry 
and the 38th Infantry; just below them, moving up 
under a bank of four stars with this issue, is the 135th 
Infantry which for five years has maintained a 100% 
tus. The Journar congratulates these units on their 
ichievement, and is mindful of the loyalty, initiative 
and codperation of all the officers who have upheld 
these membership records through the years. Celebrat- 
ing their second year as Honor Roll units and moving 
up into the one-star class are the following organiza- 
tions: 80th Infantry Training Battalion, 35th Infantry 
[raining Battalion, 112th Infantry, and 366th Infantry. 
In addition to the promotions on the Honor Roll this 
month, nine new units have been added, each of which 
has reached a 100% member-subscriber status. We are 
indeed proud to announce that the 2d Infantry Division 
has won the distinction of being the second entire divi- 
sion to be listed on the Honor Roll. 


ments of the 


All Infantry regi- 
2d Division and all Infantry officers at- 
tached to Division Headquarters and Headquarters 
Company are enrolled as member-subscribers to The 
JourNAL. The fullest appreciation goes to Major Gen- 
eral W. M. Robertson, who commands the 2d, upon 
the achievement of his division in becoming a 100% 
INFANTRY JOURNAL unit. 

Other new units added to the Honor Roll in this issue 
are: Headquarters Staff, Texas Defense Guard; 2d Bat- 
talion, 385th Infantry; 302d Infantry; 406th Infantry; 
309th Infantry; and 56th Training Battalion, Branch 
Immaterial. Histories of these units will appear in a 
later issue. New and most welcome also are the 389th 
Infantry and 795th Military Police Battalion (ZI), 


brief histories of which follow. 


a 8, 
The 2d Battalion, 385th Infantry 

The 385th Infantry Regiment was allocated to Rhode 
Island and its first strength report was made in 1922. 
This year the regiment was assigned to the 76th Infan- 
try Division, activated June 15 et an eastern camp. 

The 2d Battalion of the 385th, which this month 
joins the Honor Roll, was built around a cadre of en- 
listed men from the Ist Infantry Division. Its com- 
manding officer is Major Percy I. Forgy, who is assisted 
by a group of enthusiastic young officers. 

Major Forgy himself deserves full credit for bringing 
the battalion to a 100% mark and making possible its 
iddition to the Honor Roll. The motto of the 385th 
also the motto of The Infantry School) is “Follow 
Me!” The 2d Battalion, by becoming the first unit in 
the 385th and in the 76th Division to attain a place on 


The Journat Honor Roll, thus challenges all other 
units of the division to “Follow Me!” 


7 7 y 
The 389th Infantry 

On September 15, 1942, at Camp Breckinridge, Ken 
tucky, the 389th Infantry Regiment was activated as a 
part of the Army of the United States. Originally or 
ganized as a Reserve regiment of the 98th Division 
under authorization of 1921, personnel of the 389th 
were located in the eleven northeastern counties of New 
York State. In the summer of 1940 the 389th was in 
charge of the businessmen’s CMTC at Plattsburg Bar 
racks. The 389th is now at a training camp and is com- 
manded by Colonel R. C. VanVliet, Jr. Colonel Van 
Vliet, assisted by his adjutant, Captain Washburn 
Weston, Jr., brought the 389th to 100% member-sub 
scriber status in record time, thereby making possible 
its welcome addition to the Honor Roll in this issue. 

ye f 
The 795th Military Police Battalion (ZI) 

Now welcomed to the company of Honor Roll units 
is the 795th Military Police Battalion (ZI) which, 
through the initiative of its commander, Lieutenant 
Colonel S. E. Minikes, Infantry (CMP), has become 
a 100% INFANTRY JouRNAL outfit. 

The 795th Military Police Battalion was activated on 
July 7, 1942, at a southern camp, and has just com 
pleted its basic training. The 795th is a typical Zone 
of the Interior military police unit. It consists of troops 
furnished the Service Comniander to protect installa 
tions and prevent, or assist tactical troops in preventing 
invasion. Such units reduce to a minimum the use of 
tactical troops on duty which would interrupt their field 
training. The training and technique of the 795th MP 
Battalion are basically Infantry. The majority of its ofh- 
cers are from the Infantry arm and, before detail to the 
battalion, completed refresher courses at the Provost 
Marshal General’s School. 


are specialists obtained from various specialists’ schools. 


Its noncommissioned officers 


Ee 
The 507th Parachute Infantry 

Added to the Honor Roll in the October issue of The 
Journat was the 507th Parachute Infantry Regiment 
stationed at Fort Benning, Georgia. The 507th is one 
of the most recently activated paratroop regiments in 
the Army, and its nucleus was a cadre of officers and 
men drawn from the 504th Parachute Infantry. Now 
up to full strength and pursuing a rigorous training pro 
gram, the 507th since the time of its activation has been 
commanded by Colonel G. V. Millett, Jr. We congratu 
late Colonel Millett on getting his regiment off to such 
an auspicious start, and welcome it to the Honor Roll. 























~HONOR ROLL ~ 


It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% mem- 
ber units that the Infantry Association is able to main- 
tain the high standards of The INFANTRY JOURNAL 


as a magazine for fighting men. Each star represents 
one full year of all-out membership in the Association 
by every Infantry officer and unit within the organiza- 
tions which we take the greatest pride in listing below. 


2.9.9.9. 9.9.0.1 
26th Infantry 


201st Infantry (West Virginia ) 


toot tothe 
34th Infantry 
3d Infantry 
130th Infantry CIllinois) 
35th Infantry 


okt 
11th Infantry 
22d Infantry 
10th Infantry 
161st Infantry (Washington ) 
2d Infantry 
131st Infantry (Illinois) 
30th Infantry 
33d Infantry 
182d Infantry (Sth Massachusetts ) 
7th Infantry ‘ 


tototkotok 
132d Infantry CIllinois) 
14th Infantry 
29th Infantry 
129th Infantry CIllinois) 
165th Infantry (69th New York) 
150th Infantry (West Virginia ) 
12th Infantry 
145th Infantry (Ohio) 
38th Infantry 
4th Infantry 


kkkk 
9th Infantry 
25th Infantry 
181st Inf. (6th Massachusetts ) 
28th Infantry 
135th Infantry (Minnesota) 


DIVISION 


81st Infantry Division 
2d Infantry Division 


kk 
31st Infantry 
Ist Infantry 
27th Infantry 
168th Infantry (Iowa) 
140th Infantry (Missouri ) 
General Service School, Philippine 

Army 

163d Infantry (Montana) 
57th Infantry (PS) 
138th Infantry (Missouri ) 


* 
149th Infantry (Kentucky) 
501st Parachute Battalion 
13th Infantry 
36th Infantry Training Battalion 
60th Infantry Training Battalion 
367th Infantry 
79th Infantry Training Battalion 
6th Infantry (Armored) 
3d Bn., 156th Infantry (Louisiana) 
58th Infantry Training Battalion 
134th Infantry (Nebraska ) 
Ist Missouri Infantry (RMF) 
39th Infantry 
8th Infantry 
2d Bn., 37th Infantry 
71st Infantry (New York) 
756th Tank Battalion (Light) 
80th Infantry Training Battalion 
112th Infantry (Pennsylvania) 


35th Infantry Training Battalion 
366th Infantry 

503d Parachute Infantry 

16th Infantry Training Regiment 


(76th, 77th, 78th and 79th Infan- 


try Training Battalions) 


88th Airborne Infantry 

137th Infantry 

16th Infantry 

83d Infantry Training Battalion 
23d Infantry 

2d Bn., 156th Infantry 

Infantry Replacement Training 


Center, Camp Roberts, California 


20th Training Bn., Branch Immaterial 


28th Infantry Training Battalion 
2d Bn., Texas Defense Guard 


58th Training Bn., Branch Immaterial 
6th Training Regt., Branch Immaterial 


359th Infantry 

176th Infantry (1st Virginia) 
321st Infantry 

323d Infantry 

322d Infantry 

903d Airbase Security Battalion 
27th Infantry Training Battalion 
378th Infantry 

354th Infantry 


81st Reconnaissance Troop 


17th Training Bn., Branch Immaterial 


3d Bn., 382d Infantry 

Ist Bn., 47th Infantry 
507th Parachute Infantry 
3d Bn., 311th Infantry 


23d Training Bn., Branch Immateria! 


391st Infantry 

60th Infantry 

389th Infantry 

Hdars. Staff, Texas Defense Guard 
795th M.P. Battalion 

2d Bn., 385th Infantry 

302d Infantry 


56th Training Bn., Branch Immateria! 


406th Infantry 
309th Infantry 


STATE 


Missouri 
Texas 
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Fort Eben Emael 


To the Editors of The INFanrry JourRNAL 
Sirs: 

From a conversation with an officer of the Fort Eben 
Emael garrison (for some time a prisoner in German hands) 
I am able to add some details to Colonel Thompson’s article 
“How the Germans Took Fort Eben Emael” in your August 
issue. 

According to this officer, the Germans used noiseless 
gliders in order to drop engineers on the superstructure of 
the fort. When he left the fort he saw some of these gliders 
lying around it. 

When the Germans began their invasion of Belgium, the 
commander of the fort was seriously ill. He was in a hos- 
pital outside of the fort, but was brought back at the first 
sign of invasion. He died a few hours later. This circum- 
stance may have weakened the defense of the fort. 

Morevver, the construction of the fort itself may have 
been defective in failing to provide for the defense of the 
superstructure against paratroops. My officer-prisoner ac- 
quaintance tended to confirm this. For a time he was held 
in a German camp that contained the entire staff of the 
Fort of Tancrémont, the only fort which was not taken 
before the Belgian Army surrendered on May 28. The 
commander of this fort gave his fellow prisoners a long 
lecture on its defense. Elis main complaint was that the 
builders of the fort had not realized the importance of 
defending the superstructure against enemies dropped from 
the sky. Once on the superstructure of the fort the Ger- 
mans had an easy job in using their TNT. 

These details do not add very much to Colonel Thomp- 
son's interesting account of the fall of Eben Emael, but I 
thought you might be interested in knowing them. 

Yours very truly, 


4 7 4 
OCS Candidate 
. the Editors of The InFanrry JouRNAL 
ITS: 


[ am applying for Infantry Officer Candidate School 
and wish to thank The Inrantry Journat for the part it 
has played in my education as a soldier. Through the read- 
ing and studying of your articles I feel that 1 am getting a 








complete picture of battle tactics which would otherwise 
take actual experience. 

I don’t give all the credit for interest to The InFanrry 
Journat because I have officers who are as stimulating and 
willing to help and encourage, and I find they too are mem- 
bers of the United States Infantry Association. The bond 
between is strengthened by this. 

Yours sincerely, 


CorRPORAL. 
APO - - 


Nephew on Bataan 


To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 
Sirs: 

I was agreeably surprised to open your October JounNAL 
to page 17 and find thereon my nephew's picture. He is 
the young man at the left of the Bataan picture—the one 
holding the Garand. He is a fighter pilot who was shot 
down at Nichols Field, machine-gunned as he fell in his 
parachute, fought all through the campaign, left with 
Bulkeley and his men, and is now fighting still in Australia. 
The letters he has written to us . . . are extremely inter- 
esting and give an insight into what really happened. 

The Bataan article is good reading and particularly to us 
because of our great interest in all that went on there. 

Very truly yours, 
7 A 7 


For An All-Out War in Every Sense 


To the Editors of The InFantry JouRNAL 
Sirs: 

As one who has enjoyed your pages, I venture a word. 
For the thought has recurred and recurred and troubled me. 

In an interesting article which appeared in your July 
number, the change in our mental attitude was contrasted 
—a year ago a defensive war, today an offensive one. 

However, is there not need for further readjustment? 
Recently a writer in a metropolitan journal, speaking of 
the Japanese landing force on New Guinea, stressed the 
all but impenetrable mountains and jungle that inter- 
vened between the Japanese and ourselves and warned that 
after the happenings in Burma it would not be wise to 
think that no trails could be found by the Japanese. 
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Of course, it is admirable to have the imagination that 
suggests the possibility of surprise. Yet this psychology is 
all wrong and can never make for victory. In fact, it seems 
to me, it is at the bottom of the non-success that has char- 
acterized so much of the conduct of the war thus far. It 
was not the method of Nelson, Forrest, or Sheridan. 

If one goes tiger-hunting, one tries to find the tiger. One 
does not depend for a shot on the tiger finding the hunter. 

Again, | was startled to realistic thinking a few days 
ago when a man close to forty was called up by the draft. 
I have. known him for years. He is above the average, 
strong in body and mind. Yet what would one think of a 
football coach who should select such material rather than 
fit young fellows of eighteen or nineteen? Do not the laws 

on the draft require modifying? And does not the attitude 
of the public in this matter also require modifying? 

The reasons for not calling the 18- and 19-year-old 
youths are largely educational and may have been sound 
for the last war. But as things stand, with the German 
thousands on one sea and the Japanese thousands on the 
other, can we afford not to change our method of selec- 
tion? 

This must become an all-out, offensive war, where the 
dash and fierce initiative of youth is required if we hope 
to win. 


It were better to use these young men for victory, even 
to use up some of them, than to save them for the fate 
meted out to the vanquished of Europe. 

Yours very truly, 
An Op READER. 


We're printing this sincere letter a little late. The 
law bringing the young men in has passed. And as for 
hunting the Tiger, we trust the high command to jump 

| him in his lair when the right time comes. The Army's 
good book (the FSR) speaks of hitting with full force 





at the decisive time and place. And that’s when and 
where the tiger is going to be jumped. 


ee 
Motor Dope 


To the Editors of The INFANtry JouRNAL 
Sirs: 

The motor sections in The Journat have been of im 
mense help in preparing maintenance lectures. Please keep 
them going to help us to “Keep ’em Rolling.” 

Sincerely, 
2p Lr., Anmorep Rect. 


a a 
Schools For Court Members 


To the Editors of The InFantry JourNAL 
Sirs: 

Recently I have had a good deal of experience as a 
member of general and special courts, and have also been 
a trial judge advocate and defense counsel. I found that 
many officers do not know what the score is in military law. 

Regimental commanders in appointing special courts 
usually pick for TJA and defense council officers with 
previous civilian or military legal experience, but the mem- 
bers of the court are usually selected more or less at random. 
The appointing authorities ought to see to it that these 








JOURNAL Decembe, 
courts are composed of officers who know what military Jay 
is all about. If they do not have such officers on hand ther 
they should set up schools within regiments to instruct thos. 
who are to serve on courts. And a one-hour lecture in trooy 
school every six months is definitely not enough. 

Every officer who sits on a court—even if he takes hic 
seat for the first time—should feel confident of his know} 
edge of military law and feel capable of arriving at an in 
telligent, just, and independent finding. 

Yours sincerely, 
Capratn Paracuutist 


It might help also to read the series of practical articles 
on courts-martial by Lieutenant Colonel Frederick B 
Wiener beginning in this issue of The Journat. 


7 7 1 
Combat Units For Women 


To the Editors of The InFanrry JouRNAL 
Sirs: 

I hereby submit for your serious consideration a new 
system of recruitment. It is biologically sound and practical 
and would have a large following. The unmarried women 
of over thirty years should be given the right to enlist in 
special corps of shock troops to be used at the front. They 
are to be given whatever prisoners they may take, for per 
sonal disposal. CA high rate of suicide may be anticipated 
among the prisoners.) This plan has the twofold purpose of 
sparing the lives of some of our young men and to provide 
an outlet for the spinsters. Waiving any and all claim 
upon the prisoners, | am willing to volunteer for a medical 
commission in such an outfit, or would gladly take combat 
service if not too aged. 

Russian and Chinese women serve their countries in any 
branch of the service. British women doctors are given 
medical commissions. This country can well broaden the 
sphere of its present Women’s Army units. 

Respectfully yours, 
Besste Tatsor Stroncman, M.D 
New York City. 


To Keep Abreast 


To the Editors of The Inrantry JouRNAL 
Sirs: 
It is with extreme pleasure that I enclose my check for 
my first year’s membership in the Infantry Association. 
Believe me, those of us who have now been through the 
Infantry School at Fort Benning should have plenty of 
material to digest from The Inranrry Journat to keep us 
abreast of the current doctrines in military science and tac 
tics. 


Sincerely yours, 


oo ee 
The Southern Stars In Night Training 
To the Editors of The Inrantry JournNAL 
Sirs: 

Your kind treatment of my last suggestion permits me 
to make another. 

It would help troops to move rapidly by night if they 
had some knowledge of the stars. While some of us are 
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(ymiliar with the northern skies, we would be lost if we 
had to work under the southern heavens. Couldn't the 
wonderful facilities of such places as the planetarium in 
New York be used to set up a northern or southern sky 
» that we could become more familiar with our eventual 
surroundings? Besides, facilities for teaching in a place 
like that are little short of wonderful. 
Should such facilities already be in use, please do not 
take the time to reply. 
Yours for Victory, 
CorPORAL. 


Comforts In War 


lo the Editors of The INFANrRY JouRNAL 
Sirs 

Your October number furnished much food for thought, 
ncluding a decided surprise in the form of an excerpt from 
, manuscript I wrote for The Journat in 1936 and which 
you reprinted in part under the title “Know What the 
Score Is.” If this helps to straighten out any of our doubt- 
ful brethren I will feel 1 have accomplished something quite 
definite in the war effort. 

Moving to more “modern” trends, I refer to Lt. Col. 
Washboard’s “Laundry Detail, Halt” which though true in 
more respects than one only scratches the surface. In short, 
is is this really a war, that a dry -cleaning establishment has to 

e attached to ev ery squad from the moment it leaves its 
nek And what about a colonel who simply must have 
his food served by a man clad in whites regardless of hostile 
aircraft; to say nothing of demands on supply officers for a 
lot of other non-essentials in the middle of the biggest war 
we can ever hope to experience. What is this, a war? Or a 
contest to see just how many comforts we can have in the 
field, which no Table of Basic Allowances could possibly 
be construed to allow. 

Yours sincerely, 
Captain Leon F. Dents, 
Mass. State Guard, 
Ex-AEF, 1918. 
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Overcoats, Long and Short 
To the Editors of The InFantry JouRNAL 
Sirs: 

Enclosed you'll find my renewal. I'm still completely 
unable to fathom how you are able to give such a splendid 
magazine for such a low tariff. 

One suggestion—since there are so many new OCS grad- 
uates who've got themselves sent off to motorized outfits, is 
there any way to straighten them out on the overcoat (long 
or short) situation. It’s no joke to spend $60.00 on a long 
coat and then find oneself unable to wear it. 

Thank you. 


LIBUTENANT. 


APO ——— 


The long overcoat is a required uniform article for 
all officers according to the latest official dope we can 
find. The short overcoat is optional. Local ground rules 
- wee, contrary must have been issued by a commander 

ho hasn’t read his Army Regulations. An inspector 
ge nal will doubtless find him promptly. 








FROM THE READERS OF 





THE JOURNAL 
And This Encouraged Us Too 


lo the Editors of The InrFanrry JourNAL 
Sirs: 

To me The Inranrry Journat is the most encouraging 
thing in the army. 


Yours truly, 


The Real Story 


To the Editors of The Inranrry Journal 
Sirs: : 

This letter gives me an opportunity to add my word of 
praise for the splendid issues of The InFanrry Journal 
that have been turned out during the year and a half I've 
been a reader without being a subscriber 
rectified last month 


that error was 


Many times I have read a meager newspaper account of 
a military event and wondered if I ever would get the real 
story. Sure enough, sooner or later, The INFANTRY Jour 
NAL would give the complete account of the whole affair. 
For instance, “The Calais,” “The Battle of 
Bialystok,” “Destruction of an Army,” and many others. 

Then, too, your understanding of the importance of the 
“everyde iy” items in the training of a winning army squad 
and platoon tactics, preventive maintenance of vehicles, 
driver training, etc. 

The reward you will get will be the fact that your influ- 
ence will have a great bearing on the whipping-into-shape 
of the winning Army of this war. 

The men in my platoon need no urging to read my issues 
of The InFantry Journat. 

Enclosed find money order for books as listed 


Sincerely yours, 


Defense of 


Tuomas B. PaAuiser, 


Ist Lt., Engineers (C) 
\PO 


Stripes on the Cap 


To the Editors of The Inranrry Journat 
Sirs: 

After several inquiries from several subscribers as to 
whether or not suggestions are welcome to your magazine, 
[ find that you not only welcome them but ask for them 
because it makes the subscribers feel as if they are a part of 
your splendid editorials. The idea I have in mind has been 
presented to various individuals and has been met with 
wholehearted approval, so you gentlemen won't think this 
is an unconfirmed opinion. 

After looking at various uniforms and headpieces of our 
Allies and other nations, I have come to the conclusion that 
our uniform is one of the dressiest, but that our serge field 
hat is extremely plain in compariscn to the rest of the uni 
form. The loss of our regimental crests leaves our hats very 
plain except for our organizational colors. My idea is to 
place in miniature where the crests used to be worn our 
privates first class and noncommissioned officers’ stripes. 
The idea not only makes the hat look better but helps to 
identify the grade. My reason for writing you is that a good 
many JourNat articles seem to come true. Hoping you will 
give this matter some space I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 


SERGEANT. 
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“Lifelines of Victory” 


To the Editors of The Inranrry JourNAL 
Sirs: 

Your reviewer of Lifelines of Victory by Squadron Leader 
Murray Harris has a different opinion of it than I have, 
though the reasons I think that the book is poor and the re- 
viewer thinks it good are not entirely inconsistent. Your 
reviewer thinks the book is good because it calls attention 
to supply limitations. I think it is poor because it doesn’t 
tell us very much about these limitations (which are obvi- 
ous indeed to us). The review praises the book because it 
criticizes the unthinking “second-front” enthusiasts. I think 
the book sets. up straw men and knocks them down. 

To me the book seemed more intended to reassure the 
layman of the wisdom of present commanders than to make 
a useful inquiry. The intelligence of the average man who 
goes to the trouble of buying a book on current military 
subjects is, I think, grossly underestimated. The layman 
may not know very much about technique, but if events go 
against the prophets, he learns to distrust those who would 
reassure him. But if by prolonged exposure to soothing 
syrup rather than reasoning he comes to lose his capacity 
for thinking, then to that extent he becomes increasingly 
useless as a citizen and as a soldier. 

Perhaps the most obvious point is the author’s portrayal 
of the Nazis as never having “fully grasped the difference 
between tactics and strategy.” It seems to me they have 
shown an immense amount of detailed and, on the whole, 
effective work in handling their communications and sup- 
ply. So far the Nazis have undertaken few operations un- 
suited to their weapons and technique, and they have 
adapted themselves continually to circumstances. The at- 
tentive observer will have noted the long operating ranges 
that German offensives have been able to maintain and 
seek to study their methods rather than attempting to ex- 
plain them away. 

Squadron Leader Harris's beginning slogan might well 
be supplemented by “One drop of sweat saves ten drops of 
blood.” Adequate thought and effort devoted to solving 
supply and communication problems enables one to pull 
off “tactical miracles.” 

The author also makes the statement that “the automobile 
in warfare is a factor of immobility.” For that matter, so is 
the horse and the railroad. Mobility and immobility are 
relative terms. General Knox, the British observer in Rus- 
sia during the first World War, traces a goodly part of the 
breakdown of the Russian armies to the fact that the rail- 
roads were so overloaded with fodder to feed the horses that 
they were unable to carry food for men, or even ammuni- 
tion. The fact of the matter is that armies powered by 
internal-combustion engines are definitely superior in strik- 
ing power to others which proceed by foot, horse, or even 
railway. No popular book, so far as I know, has ever tried 
to compare the transportation needed to move and maintain 
horse-drawn and mechanized units. There is good indica- 
tion that, for comparable fire power, the mechanized unit 
takes only a Fraction of the transport and supply that a foot 
division does. 

But this is not all; a mechanized army can attain a ter- 
rific amount of mobility for short periods. It is precisely 
these short periods which, when properly utilized, disin- 


Dece mber 


tegrate the enemy’s control of his forces. In the firg 
World War, successful offensives bogged down after ten oy 
fifteen miles due to supply breakdown. In March, 19) 
the Germans broke through the British lines, adv: ancing 
forty miles in fourteen days. It was not resistance that 
caused this drive to halt but the failure of the German 
supply system because of the lack of road capacity. 

The tactical aspect of communications, far from being 
neglected, was a subject for most of the significant military 
writing of the twenties and thirties. It was a realization of 
the impossibility of supplying huge masses in rapid and 
sustained movement that lead such thinkers as Fuller 
Liddell Hart, and Guderian to seek a solution by concen. 
trating fire power and mobility in armored cross-country 
vehicles. Bernhardi’s book War of the Future (published 
around 1919) tries to surmount this problem without the 
use of large numbers of motor vehicles and tanks, by de. 
vising a feigned retreat, which would cause the enemy to 
dislocate his forces, with the idea that he might be hit 
during this period of dislocation without a destruction of 
the road net consequent on a drawn-out battle. 

The author, it seems to me, also leaves a considerable gap 
in linking strategy and tactics. Without understanding the 
capabilities of our weapons we can hardly plan operations 
or grand strategy intelligently. Conversely, without under- 
standing our strategy and our tactical tasks, we can hardly 
be expected to design adequate weapons. 

The author’s idea of our laying back and watching the 
enemy overextend himself and weaken himself to the point 
of destruction suffers from the defect that we, too, have 
been rather thinly spread. This type of strategic thinking 
seems to me fatally dangerous. Wars are simply not won 
by sitting still. The enemy must be stimulated to overex. 
tension; he is not likely to overextend of his own accord. 
Nor is he likely to lose so long as he retains the strategic 
initiative. To merely sit back and wait for him to overex- 
tend himself is to give him a present of precisely that. 

I also distrust guesses to the effect that our enemies have 
planned a “short war.” It will be noted that the first Ger- 
man and Japanese attacks have created a strong and deep 
buffer zone protecting their vital home-land bases. Most of 
the Japanese attacks, for example, were strategically de- 
fensive while tactically offensive. The Germans, particu- 
larly, appear to be aware of the necessity of organizing the 
conquered countries for continued production. The accom- 
plishment of this can be prevented by continual harass- 
ments and attacks. 

The author’s description of the “lifelines” is punctuated 
by reassuring commentary such as disposing of one specific 
attack possibility on the grounds of the difficulty of com- 
munications. Yet there is probably no single rule of warfare 
so correct as that an undefended terrain obstacle is n 
obstacle. 


* * * 


A good deal of writing has been done on communications. 
The President has made a fireside chat explaining our com- 
munication difficulties. Yet a really good study of this 
problem still remains to be done. 


Georce CHERNOWITZ. 


Washington, D. C. 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for the 


rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrati 
should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. They will 
not be acknowledged or returned. If accepted, you will hear from the paymaster in due course. 
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Insignia for OCS Graduates 


We're all proud of the Army’s Officer Candidate 
Schools. The leaders they have turned out and will 
continue to turn out are proving themselves in every 
branch of the service. As General Marshall said of them 
last June when addressing the West Point graduating 
class: “. . . They won their commissions because they 
proved conclusively in a grueling test that they were 
leaders, and that they had the necessary intelligence 
and initiative . . . you will be in fast company. o 

The Army wants ‘and needs more potential leaders to 
train. No longer does an enlisted man have to fight for 
a chance to get a commission; commanders have been 
directed to be on the lookout for officer materia! and to 
urge men to apply for the school of their arm or service. 

But when a graduate of an OCS gets his gold bars 
and reports for duty to his first station, do the men of 
his company know that four months earlier he was an 
enlisted man himself and that he won those bars by suc- 
cessfully undergoing three months of what General 
Marshall rightly called a “grueling test?” They may or 
may not, but wouldn’t it be helpful if the men did 
know, and without being told? It would spur their in- 
centive and arouse in capable soldiers a desire to go 
after a commission themselves. 

So why shouldn’t every graduate of an OCS be 
awarded a cloth insignia to ‘be worn either on his sleeve 
or on the left breast pocket of his shirt or blouse? It 
would be something every graduate would be proud to 
wear and every enlisted man would respect. 

PrivaTeE HEELCLICKER. 


a 
This Classification Business 


I just received my October issue of The INFANTRY 
Journat and immediately was attracted by the article 
on the Army Classification System. Did I heave a sigh 
of relief when I found out that Zukowski did not have 
to stay an assistant carpenter, but is slated to become 
an interviewer and in time even an assistant psycho- 
logist! I hope he can use his knowledge of Japanese, 
Chinese, Russian, and navigation in his new job. Or 
possibly psychologists are more in demand than Japa- 





Inquiries as to the fate of those not published within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 
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nese linguists. I do not know the facts in this individual 


case and I am probably being quite unfair. But I do 
believe our classification system is still inadequate in 
more than one respect. Here are three. 

First, the physical qualities of the enlisted man are 
not taken fully into consideration. Let us consider two 
non-specialists, one with perfect eyesight, the other 
with 20/100 vision, and a requisition of one man for 
Infantry and one for Field Artillery. The assignment 
officer doesn’t know which man has bad eyes, or for 
that matter, whether any man has poor vision inside the 
limits of the regulations. Those limits are generous. But 
a man who has to wear glasses can make a satisfactory 

cannoneer, especially if his affliction is a mild case of 
myopia—he can put his head closer to the dials if he 
has to take his glasses off—whereas being a rifleman is 
another matter. Glasses reflect the light and make it 
easier for the enemy to see him. If he takes his spec 

tacles off, his poor eyesight usually makes him inefh- 
cient as a marksman. And since the training aim of the 
infantry is to make every member of an Infantry organ- 
ization, no matter what his assignment, a good marks 
man, it isn’t necessary to meet the argument that some 
jobs in the Infantry regiment don’t require good vision. 
The actual selection of men in these respects is some- 
what similar to that of the British colonel in the Boer 
War. The assignment officer looks at the Form 20s of 
the unhappy 521s and taps them with his pencil just as 
they come: Infantry, Artillery, and so on. 

For a second thing, it seems undesirable to send 
people to tropical and arctic regions without making 
any attempt to find whether their physical condition 
fits them to tropical rather than arctic service, or vice 
versa. Even to conform to their preferences as far as 
practicable might be an aid to morale and fighting 
efficiency. 

Finally, many enlisted men have their personal 
devils; while a good many hate the Axis in toto, there 
are quite a few who hate either the Japs or Nazis par 
ticularly. Wouldn’t it be possible to just earmark some 
outfits and assign men who do express such a prefer 
ence to them? This might also be some aid to training, 
since different emphasis could be given to, let’s say, 































































































































































































































Military Decathlon 
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This military decathlon combines tests for physical 
hardihood with individual weapons practice. As a study 
of the directions will show the decathlon is in two 
phases with a time limit of eighty-five minutes for com- 
pletion of the first phase. 

The first phase opens at the rifle range where the 
contestant fires five rounds sitting and five rounds prone. 
A score under eighteen or the red flag on any shot auto- 
matically retires the contestant. Next comes five rounds 


to be fired at bobbing targets at the pistol range and 





bayonet training and defense against mechanized at- 
tack. 

I have some more gripes, as for instance that no effort 
seems to be made to effect an equitable distribution of 
men having knowledge of foreign languages, but it 
seems better to skip this since I don’t really know much 
about it. I am ready to admit that our personnel system 
is superior to those of all foreign armies, as far as clas- 
sification is concerned. It is excellent in lots of other 
ways, but it is always important to look for the flaws in 


then a run of a mile to the beginning of the obstack 
course. There are nine obstacles to be surmounted and 
then three grenades to be tossed at standard targets 
This completes the first phase. A perfect score is 160. 

The second phase begins with another obstacle 
course. Then a crossing of a river with full field pack 
and weapons. The test comes to an end with a 125-yard 
sprint with gas mask. Throughout the test judges and 
timekeepers check the contestant. Possible score is 210 
winning score is 201 or better. 
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the scheme. Third base is too early to stop and pat our 
selves on the back. 


New Private. 


Eprrorrat Nore: We don't hold with the practice o! 
showing the magazine to people in advance but the 
foregoing cerebration fell under the eye of a soldier 
who happened to be in our office. He said, “I think 
this chap, New Private, is wrong on all counts and | 
can prove it.” So we had him sit down and write him 
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elf 2 cerebration countering “This Classification Busi- 
ness. which you just read above. Here is his: 


More Classification 

After some twenty years of knocking around in this 
man’s army I wouldn’t want any part of New Private’s 
amy where the men will indicate by a show of hands 
whether they want to take off or not in the direction 
the head man has picked. He probably thinks this 
system is democratic and he earnestly believes that in 
handling soldiers “to conform to their preferences . . . 
might be an aid to morale and fighting efficiency.” Also 
he wants the troops to take their pick as to whether 
they want to fight Japs or Nazis. 

Now while I like to be around happy soldiers, each 
ne of whom is doing just what he likes, I couldn't 
get up enough confidence in them to want to go along 
on their expedition. I hardly believe they'd even get 
where they were headed. As far as I can recall Sherman 
didn’t ask for a show of hands as to whether the troops 
wanted to march across half a continent, fighting 
briskly all the way. He just took ‘em along ‘a they 

did right well for themselves. 

Now, as to whether a man with 20/100 vision can 
hold up his end in an Infantry regiment. This happens 
to be exactly the score on my glims and I wear giasses, 
of course. I landed in a machine gun company as a 
private back in the old days when mules hauled your 
gear around. I made expert with the machine gun and 
hrst class pistol shot (they call it sharpshooter now) 
with the forty-five. 1 couldn’t fire the rifle worth a damn 
but I figured (and I still do) that, while it would have 
been nice to wear an expert rifle badge, the Man with 
the Whiskers would be tolerably contented if I stayed 
in form with the machine gun and pistol. 

And now that we have the tommy gun and carbine, 
the men with eye trouble corrected by glasses can still 
do their stuff in an Infantry regiment, for both these 
weapons are easily handled by a four-eyed soldier. And 
as for the hand grenade, one of the best heavers I ever 
knew wore glasses. It doesn’t make much difference to 
Private Hashimura Togo or Private Siegfried Wotan 
whether the lad who flung the pineapple was wearing 
glasses—if it hits within six feet of him. 

| think that New Private and his buddies ought to 
get back to the method of the old soldier who said “If 
you'll show me the hang of these weapons and point 
out t who you want killed with ‘em, I'll do my damned- 

” Nothing fancy about it but it has won us a few 
wars. It'll win this one too. 
An OLp PRIVATE 


Motor Maintenance 


I was interested in “Spot Check” in the September 
INFANTRY JouRNAL because as a motor transportation 


officer, I have learned that in today’s mechanized and 
motorized army the condition of a unit’s vehicles may 
very easily determine the success of that unit in combat. 
A unit is no better than its motor transportation. And 
the backbone of good motor transportation is its pre 
ventive maintenance record 

Strange as it may seem, there are many of us who still 
think of army vehicles just as we used to think of our 
passenger cars. That is, as a vehicle which we drove and 
sent to a mechanic when something went wrong. 

Army vehicles cannot operé ate onder these conditions 
Reports prove that of the vehicles we have lost in com 
bat, twenty per cent have been due to enemy bombs 
and bullets, while eighty per cent have been due to 
vehicle failure. 

Driver training is the first and perhaps the most im 
portant step toward a high standard of vehicular main 
tenance. A good driver should also be a fair “shade-tree 
mechanic.” He must learn how to make minor repairs 
on his vehicle. He must know his truck from bumper 
to bumper. If a driver cares for his truck properly there 
will be very little 
nance. 


second- and third-echelon mainte 

My division has enforced a strict maintenance pro 
gram which includes a motor stable call. At this call 
drivers perform, under supervision, a carefully planned 
daily maintenance program which checks parts of the 
vehicle that are most likely to cause trouble. I have a 
bumper-to-bumper check made of a number of vehicles 
of each unit every week. Having six units in the or 
ganization, each unit can be checked each week. This 
inspection is made by my civilian automotive adviser, a 
mechanic and myself. Results of the inspection are 
given to the unit motor officer with instruction to correct 
deficiencies. Each vehicle is given a grade after the in 
spection. These grades are averaged in order to obtain 
a grade for the unit vehicles as a whole. Each truck 
cannot be inspected each week, but enough of them in 
each unit are checked so that a fair average is obtained. 
At the end of the week the ratings of the unit vehicles 
are published on a basis of seventy per cent for mechani 
cal condition and thirty per cent for general appearance 

The system serves a twofold purpose. First I am able 
to find out what is wrong with a vehicle and have it cor 
rected, and second, through the spirit of competition to 
encourage drivers, mechanics and motor officers and 
sergeants to work harder and take more interest in their 
vehicles. The condition of our vehicles has constantly 
improved every week the check system has been in 
operation. 

As a further check, the ratings are sent to the organi 
zational commander and all unit commanders. If the 
spirit of competition does not promote efficiency, pres 
sure from the commanders of units hav ing low ratings 
usually has the desired effect. 

INFANTRY LIEUTENANT. 























The First Volume 


LEE’S LIEUTENANTS: A STUDY IN COMMAND. 
By Douglas Southall Freeman. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1942. 773 Pages; Index; $5.00. 

In this first of three volumes—Volume I runs from First 
Manassas to Malvern Hill—Dr. Douglas Southall Freeman 
takes up his second great job of writing on the Confederate 
Army. 

After his four-volume R. E. Lee, the problem of treat- 
ing the other principal leaders of the South seemed hard 
to solve without going over a good deal of the ground 
covered in the first work. In his foreword Dr. Freeman 
tells us that it was his first intention simply to write a 
series of sketches of the Confederate leaders. But this had 
been done before, and well done, by more than one writer. 
He then reasoned that a possible basis for a study of Lee's 
lieutenants was Lee’s constant search for good commanders. 
Thus the new book has the subtitle “A Study in Com- 
mand” and begins a review of the command of the Army 
of Northern Virginia. It is thus neither a history of the 
whole Southern Army nor a series of articles on its leaders. 

It was also Dr. Freeman’s first thought to open the book 
as of June, 1862. Study of the materials convinced him 
that the first year of the war contained too much about 
the early development of some of Lee’s lieutenants not to 
begin the book at the beginning of the War. In the end, 
also, Dr. Freeman determined to include such commanders 
as Joseph E. Johnston and Beauregard, who were not, 
strictly, Lee’s lieutenants until the war was well along. 

Dr. Freeman precedes his book proper with brief 
sketches, hardly a hundred words in length, of thirty-four 
of Lee’s predecessors and lieutenants with photographs of 
most of the main ones. This constitutes a dramatis personx 
to which the reader can return as need be to remind him 
of the character of a general who may reappear in the 
pages of the book after not being mentioned for a con- 
siderable period. These sketches are listed in the order 
of their appearance in the narrative. 

The combination of painstaking accuracy and dramatic 
flow of narrative that marks R. E. Lee are equally present 
in this first volume of Lee’s Lieutenants. But in one way 
Dr. Freeman’s new work has perhaps more immediate 
importance than his earlier biography. For Lee’s Lieu- 
tenants, as I have said, pictures for us the weaknesses as 
well as the strengths of a number of commanders; and it 
truly shows us the difficulties that attend the endeavor of 





any high commander to find able assistants. It becomes 
apparent more and more with each chapter of this first 
volume, how it is next to impossible to pick able brigade. 
division, and corps leaders from among men who have 
commanded only companies, battalions, and hardly ever 
regiments. This of course is the old problem of American 
wars, and we have had it to meet in this one as in the 
past, though this time we at least began with hundreds 
of officers who had studied the handling of large units at 
Leavenworth and the War College. Dr. Freeman him- 
self brings this all out strongly in his preface. It is this 
aspect of Lee's Lieutenants fully as much as the timeliness 
of Dr. Freeman’s material and the high merit and accuracy 
of his presentation that makes it especially appropriate for 
reading and study now when American battle leaders must 
once more be chosen and tried in the fires of war. 

There are several appendixes, one on the Militan 
Geography of Virginia; another on Southern Resources of 
Command; and several others dealing with specific orders 
of battle. The military reader will greatly miss a foldout 
map, even though there is a good topographical map of 
Virginia at the end of the book. Its place within the pages 
however, will require the use of a separate map for a full 
enjoyment of the reading. 

Military men have known this book was coming for a 
long time. And knowing Dr. Freeman not only by his first 
great work, but by his continual wise and sensible com- 
ment on war in general, they have awaited it eagerly. 
War will prevent many soldiers from getting to it as soon as 
they otherwise might. But those who manage to do so will 
again find military thought and writing of a high order. 
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The Colonies of Britain 


THE BRITISH COLONIAL EMPIRE. By W. E. Sim 
nett. New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 1942. 
255 Pages; Index; $3.00. 


Mr. Simnett gives us here a concise and liberal-minded 
description of the British Colonies. The term, of course, 
does not include any part of Great Britain or the Domin- 
ions, or India, but does cover the rest of Britain’s wide- 
spread areas of government. There is a brief description 
of each of the separate colonies, a chapter on the central 
colonial administration, one on the colonial government 
and colonial service, a comparison of the British with other 
colonial systems, a discussion of colonial policy, and a brief 
concluding chapter on the future. 

The author emphasizes the necessity for a clearer un 
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derstanding of colonial problems and systems, particularly 
in the United States, bringing out the essential thought 
behind the British colonial system that the eventual aim 
in every colony is to bring it to a state of self-government. 
He admits that movement in this direction has been ex- 
tremely slow in some of the British colonies, but does not 
attempt to show in any detail why this has been so. Nor 
does he go sufficiently into the economic side of colonial 
government to show whether or not emphasis on this side 
has tended to hinder a rounded colonial development in 
certain colonies or in most of them. In discussing colonial 
education he makes it plain how much farther there is to 
go. In describing the methods of selecting and appoint- 
ing the personnel of the colonial government, the author 
does not tell us clearly whether these could be improved. 

Mr. Simnett brings out very forcefully that “the future 
status of colonial peoples is a matter which concerns the 
world at large. .” Indeed, he considers it “a collective 
responsibility of civilization.” He thinks that “not only 
the colonial powers themselves but all the more advanced 
peoples should hold themselves morally responsible for 
the welfare and attainment to political maturity of the 
colonial peoples of the world. However, he doesn’t feel 
that this implies international administration of colonies, 
which he thinks would not prove workable and would 
not be “in the interests of the colonial peoples themselves, 
which must of course be the governing consideration.” 
They have become so used to their present rulers, he be- 
lieves, that “to attempt to replace the institutions and ad- 
ministration with which they are familiar by an imper- 
sonal body of international personnel holding no common 
traditions, and even possibly with conflicting ideas and 
methods, would be something totally beyond the grasp 
of most colonial peoples who need personal guidance and 
an example upon which they can model their own action.” 
At the same time, says the author, there is plenty of room 
for the coéperation of other nationals, “especially tech- 
nicians of all kinds. . " 

Perhaps the author’s general outlook on colonial mat- 
ters is best exemplified by his words concerning Africa. 
No nation, he says, not in Africa, “has any moral claim 
to African territory save in so far as it can justify its 
stewardship by helping the indigenous people to fit them- 
selves for eventual responsibility: for their own affairs.” 
He closes his book by pointing out the great tasks yet to 
be completed in colonial development, which is to say 
the development of the colonial peoples. 
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The Soviet Forces 


THE RED ARMY. By Michel Berchin and Eliahu Ben- 
Horin. New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 1942. 
277 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.00. 


There has been needed a sound book on the Army of 
Soviet Russia for a long time. These authors have pro- 
duced an account of the Red Army that is unbiased and 
as complete as it is possible to write until more details 
are known. 

In their introduction, they point out how so much that 
has been written about Soviet Russia during the past 
twenty-five years has all “seemed to be propaganda, pro 
or contra.” They show us how this fact plus the wise policy 


of secrecy, which the Soviets enforced on all defense and 
preparedness matters, have inevitably tended to keep the 
world poorly informed regarding the Army of this major 
nation, until the Nazi assault upon it began to bring out 
its strength. 

The authors go back to the beginning. The first chap 
ter deals with the creation of the Red Army and shows us 
very clearly its origins and background. Then follows a 
chapter on the composition and organization of the Red 
Army which covers its social and political composition 
as well as its military organization. The Red Air Force gets 
a special chapter which contains the main technical and 
organizational details. 

The chapter entitled “The High Command” gives brief 
lives of Timoshenko, Voroshilov, Budenny, Tukhachevsky, 
and Bliicher. The Soviet military thought and foreign pol 
icy is also covered and treats of Marxist concepts of strategy, 
and the thought of preparedness of the Russian Nation. 

There is also a chapter on the spirit of the Red Army 
which is one of the first sensible treatments of this most 
interesting and important subject I have seen. The book 
also covers the campaigns of the present war, very clearly, 
and there is a final chapter on the Red Army and the 
United Nations. 

The purely military side of the authors’ treatment of 
the modern Red Army will, of course, need much expan- 
sion later on when more details are releasable, since the 
tactics of the Soviet Army are of deep interest to military 
readers. This book as a whole, however, gives any reader 
a much clearer grasp of the great Soviet forces than any 
book yet published. . 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF WAR. By George A. 
Steiner and Associates. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1942. $4.50. 


A valuable and highly competent reference. The editor 
and his able associates examine every side of our own 
war economy, and devote a section of the book to the war 
economies of our enemies and of Great Britain. Economic 
Problems of War should be helpful toward a better under 
standing of the news on economic legislation, which con 
tinues almost equally important in the headlines with the 
fighting war itself. 

In general, Professor Steiner has seen to it that the 
language in the book is that of the intelligent layman and 
not the specialist in economics. There is also a minimum 
use of statistics. Most of the book deals with present rather 
than future problems, but there are four pretty sensible 
chapters on these. 


CANADA TODAY AND TOMORROW. By William 
Henry Chamberlin. Boston: Little, Brown & Company, 


1942. 338 Pages; Index; $3.00. 


In Canada Today and Tomorrow, an able observer and 
writer describes sympathetically our North American 
neighbor. He shows us the country as it is at the moment, 
devoting several chapters to the war, but also gives a 
rounded picture of the leaders and the politics of Canada 
and such special sides of the nation as the problem of its 
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French-Canadian population, and its economical problems. 

In a final chapter Mr. Chamberlin discusses the Canada 
of tomorrow. He feels that the United States and Canada 
are growing closer together during this war since she is our 
fighting ally as well as our adjacent neighbor. 
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Clear Treatment of Camouflage 


MODERN CAMOUFLAGE. By Major Robert P. Breck- 
enridge. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1942. 280 Pages; 
Illustrated; Index; $3.50. 


This is a clear treatment of an art of war that has rapidly 
developed in the past few years. It has value both for the 
military reader and the civilian municipal official or plant 
owner who must think in terms of camouflage, since it is 
general in its treatment rather than specifically military or 
non-military. 

Modern Camouflage is thoroughly illustrated and goes 
into every problem that must be considered, even the most 
difficult ones, such as camouflaging a group of big gasoline 
storage tanks. The book contains a foreword by Brigadier 
General U. S. Grant 3d, who was at the time Chief of the 
Protection Branch, Office of Civilian Defense. 
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Fighter Against Dictatorship 


VICTOR HUGO. By Matthew Josephson. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1942. 514 Pages; Index; 
$3.50. 


There is a particular timeliness in the publication of this 
excellent biography just now. Most of us know of Victor 
Hugo as the author of at least one tremendous book, Les 
Miserables, which has either thrilled us on or tired us out 
before we could finish its two thousand pages. But a lot of 
us forget what a great fighter Victor Hugo was, in his long 
day, for a lot of the conceptions the United Nations them 
selves are fighting for now. 

Victor Hugo did most of his fighting with a pen that 
had command of greater battalions of organized fighting 
words than perhaps any other of the world’s writers ever 
flung into assault upon an enemy. But though a soldier of 
words rather than weapons, he did see much heavy fighting 
in the streets of Paris, and there proved himself of high 
courage in his endeavors at one time to prevent, and at 
another to organize, such civil war. 

Mr. Josephson keeps a fine balance between the many 
sides of Victor Hugo and shows them all to us as they de 
velop concurrently and amazingly in a single life history. 

Perhaps the most important aspect of Victor Hugo is its 
presentation of a man who fought with all his power of 
words against a dictator, who began his campaign of years’ 
duration by giving the name to that dictator which helped 
immeasurably to bring about his overthrow—Napoleon the 
Little. It is true that Hugo had already reached a place in 
France, and in the world, of an authority over the minds 
of men hardly matched by that of any other great writer 
who ever lived. We now, in opposing other dictators of a 
vaster power, have great writers who are doing their utmost. 
Is it possible to think that there may be a Hugo among 
them? 
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Football With Minimum Equipment 


TOUCH FOOTBALL. By Lieutenant Colonel] | 
Grombach. New York: A. S. Barnes Compa: 
82 Pages; $1.00. ” 


Touch football is the kind of football that can bx 
with practically no equipment, but also with pract 
injuries (Cif the rules are followed), which is not 
intercollegiate football without equipment. At tl 
time it preserves the speed, the excitement, and 
degree the bodily contact of the parent game. Thu 
logical substitute for the intercollegiate game for 
in training and in the field. 

Colonel Grombach has described the game me 
length in the pages of The Journat. Here he extends th, 
description of the game by adding a full explanation of th: 
essentials of the intercollegiate game which are included j; 
Touch Football. This is done not only in text but with 
large number of clear diagrams and excellent photogr ph 
In the final chapter the full rules of the game are given 
Colonel Grombach’s explanations of the fundamentals, the 
offense and the defense, and the general strategy and tactic 
of the game, are especially clear and are often expressed in 
military terms as well as football terms. However, it isn’t at 
all necessary to be either an expert military man or expert 
at intercollegiate football to follow the explanations as hy 
gives them. 

There is also a fine brief essay on the jacket by John R 
lunis, the famous sports writer, entitled “Sports Must Prove 
Itself.” “Today,” writes Mr. Tunis, “our sport must prove 
itself. The American heritage in sports must show that 
free men are not merely the best champions, the best record 
holders, the best men in the newspaper headlines; but the 
best men in endurance and combat, in sacrifice and guts, on 
ship and on shore. Most of all, we must prove that ou 
athletes are not merely tougher and stronger than their 
adversaries; but because of our heritage of games we are 
keener, more intelligent, with more initiative and resource 
than the Japanazi hordes.” 

I think that is most certainly true. But it also seems t 
me that one way in which this will be proved is the Ameri 
can way of carrying our sports wherever the war goes to 
Such a game as touch football, ably described by Colonel 
Grombach, should, fully as much as any other American 
game, carry the spirit of the sportsfield into every sector of 
war, and give the troops not only relaxation and athletic de 
velopment, but constant emphasis on the contrast between 
the American ideal of clean sportsmanship and its anti 
thesis, necessary in war, of using every dirty trick of fight 
ing faster and quicker than the enemy. In no clearer way 
can the differences between the two and the complete lack 
of sportsmanship in the hearts of our enemies be better 
stressed. 
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Sensible Help For High Nerve Tension 


YOU MUST RELAX. By Edmund Jacobson. New York 
Whittlesey House, 1942. 260 Pages; Index; $1.75 
lite] 


This is a new and thoroughly revised edition of a little 


book published eight years ago. It has been of a great deal 
of help to many American readers who have suffered from 

. Sys . } ] 
the high tension of modern life. The book has helped all 
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Linds of people, including men in military service to whom 
its reading has sometimes been recommended by Army 
medical officers. 
Dr. Jacobson explains, in a very clear and simple man- 
he human problems that cause a great many nervous 


discomforts to arise; for example, indigestion Conce known 
among hard-working Benning instructors as “the academic 
gut”), inability to get to sleep, and inability to get a good 
night's rest even if you have no particular trouble in going 
to sleep. He is a believer in carefully and particularly 


done relaxation exercises—exercises that are actually, fairly 
simple. He writes in a friendly and clear style without the 
look-inward hooey that so many books on our own selves 
contain. 

In the years since the first edition there have been a 
number of developments in this medical field and the pres 
ent book incorporates the later thought as Dr. Jacobson has 
appli lied it to his methods. 

[his book has a particular application now, when so 
many Army men are working under pressure for long hours 
often with work piling up to a degree where it seems they 
can never catch up. Unfortunately, in war even more than 
in peace, many military jobs tend to keep a man confined 
and prevent him from attaining adequate relaxation and 
exercise. The result is often indigestion, insomnia, and the 
like, arising from well-known medical reasons but from a 
kind of nervous pressure rather than actual physical disa 
bility. The discomfort and partial disability Cit sometimes 
becomes serious) thus brought about is just as real to the 
man as actual disease, and is often just as uncomfortable. 
You Must Relax is a very helpful book for anyone who runs 
into trouble of this kind. 
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Cannon Made Clear 


SHELLS AND SHOOTING. By Willy Ley. 
Viking Press, 1942. 223 Pages; $2.00. 


Willy Ley has the ability to write about complicated 
ordnance in simple and untechnical terms. This, combined 
with clear simplified mechanical drawings, and a good deal 
of accurate historical research, gives us another readable 
book by him in Shells and Sho~''2g. Naturally, it doesn’t 
pretend to be a complete treatis, on interior and exterior 
ballistics. But those sciences, which rjuire a high degree 
of mathematical background, are not necessary to an under- 
standing of projectile weapons. Shells and Shooting is, if 
anything, better than the author’s Bombs and Bombing. 
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Achievement of Object All Sublime 
INNOCENT MERRIMENT: AN ANTHOLOGY OF 


LIGHT VERSE. By Franklin P. Adams. New York 
Whittlesey House, 1942. $3.00. 













This is the favorite light verse of the man who has done 
more than any other American for the past thirty years to 
offer and treasure for our benefit the best light verse written 
in the English language. And I am not forgetting the con 
tinuous lighthearted and deeply appreciated work of 
Carolyn Wells either. In his column “The Conning 
Tower,” Mr. Adams has presented for more years than I 
like to think have passed, the early (and often the Jater) 
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Sound Off! 


This is a new edition of Army songs. Every 
company or equivalent unit should have a copy. 


$3.50 





Army Talk 
By COLONEL ELBRIDGE COLBY 


There are hours of pleasurable reading in this 
familiar dictionary of soldier speech. Every sol- 
dier will enjoy thumbing through it. 


$2.00 





Modern Milit: iry Dictionary 


with Slang Terms 


By COLONEL MAX B. GARBER and 
COLONEL P. S$. BOND 


The only available modern military dictionary 


of its size. 
$2.00 





The Army Wife 
By NANCY B. SHEA 


A grand gift for the Army helpmate - 
and old. New Edition. 


$2.50 


young 





The Army Woman’s Handbook 
By CLELLA REEVES COLLINS 


A book that will be of real help to the women 
of your family through the trying days ahead. 


$1.25 





Insignia of the Services 
By CAPTAIN PAUL BROWN 


A fully-illustrated work on the insignia of the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. Belongs in your 
dayroom library. 


$1.50 
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The Global Aspects of War 


Lifelines of Victory 
By SQUADRON LEADER MURRAY HARRIS 


An easily understood guide to the logistics and 
communications of this war. 


$2.00 


Axis Grand Strategy 
Blueprint of Total War 


This book tells what the best German military 


writers thought about war just before the Second 
World Wer team. 


$3.75 


Armies on Wheels 
By MAJOR S. L. A. MARSHALL 


Brilliant thought on today’s war by a foremost 
military thinker. 


$2.50 
The Nature of Modern Warfare 


By CAPTAIN CYRIL FALLS 


A leading British critic analyzes modern war 
in fluent language. 


$1.25 


Geopolitics: The Struggle 
for Space and Power 
By ROBERT STRAUSZ-HUPE 


Insight and intelligence are brought to bear 
on a little-understood subject. 


$2.75 
America’s Strategy in 


World Politics 


By NICHOLAS J. SPYKMAN 

A modern treatment of strategy on a wide scale 
involving the geography of international poli- 
tics, trade and armed strength. 


$3.75 


Strategy for Victory 


By HANSON BALDWIN 
The military critic of The New York Times 
ably sizes up the war. 


$1.75 
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works of nearly every American writer of light 
the period, including, naturally, his own. And 
“The Conning Tower” and on Information, Pleas: 
kept harking our funnybones back by allusion and 
tion to the smiling verses of English and American | 
of the present century and centuries past. 

This collection is Mr. Adams’s own book of { 
Thus it follows that it contains a mixture of everybody’: old 
favorites, and things that ought to be everybody's old 
favorites if somebody had put them into a book sooner 
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“Invitation To Learning” 


THE NEW INVITATION TO LEARNING. Edited }y 
Mark Van Doren. New York: Random House, }94? 
427 Pages; Index; $3.00. 


This is the second book based on the Columbia Broad 
casting System’s radio program Invitation to Learning, and 
edited by Mark Van Doren, who is also a regular member 
of the program with Jacques Barzun. The discussions of 
thirty-two famous books here given in print are fully as 
rich and enjoyable as they were on the radio. 

In one of the discussions, Mr. Van Doren, Mr. Barzun. 
and Mr. Allen Tate consider a neglected military classic 
Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant. The argument bring 
out several things—the vivid understatement of Grant as a 
writer, some of the true reasons for his greatness as a com 
mander, and the main reason why his book, though it deal; 
with another war, is worth reading now or any time—be 
cause it is not so much an account of battle and campaign 
as it is the story of Grant the man himself. 

There is a fine variety in the discussions. They run from 
Horace, Aesop, and Herodotus through Rabelais, Shakes 
peare, Boswell, Tom Paine, to William Prescott, Lewis 


Carroll, and Conan Doyle. 
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Not Much War In the Figuring 


A MATHEMATICS REFRESHER. By A. Hooper, M.A 
New York: Henry Holt & Company, 1942. 338 Pages 
$2.50. 


An American edition of a textbook in use by the RAF 
Though the author of this textbook worked hard to sim- 
plify arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and trigonometry, there 
is still too much abstract mathematics in his presentation 
The man earnestly working at mathematics for practical 
purposes can, it seems to me, take a quicker interest in it 
if even the simplest explanatory problems are hooked up 
to the measurements and quantities he is likely to be work- 
ing with. This, I should think, would be especially true of 
Army men working hard to gain the mathematical skill to 
make themselves better soldiers. For example, if the volume 
of a cylinder is to be calculated, why not use a gasoline 
tank, an oil drum, or even a can of beer in explaining the 
rule? 

It also seems to me that the most practical “mathematics 
refresher” is one that does not appear to assume very much 
about the previous mathematical education of the man w he 
is going to use it. Many a man approaches math for the 
second time with his mind pretty hazy as to what he re 
members of his schooling in figures. I should say also that 
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1 book would be all the better for leaving out such 
as “multiplier,” and “multiplicand,” which to my 
are the main reasons why a good many beginners find 
arithmetic “hard.” 
There are many exercises in the back of this text as well 
its body. Most of them deal with eggs instead of hand 
renades, trains instead of truck trains, hotel guests instead 
f men in barracks, and so on. Quite a number do touct 
war but a great many others do not touch on anything 
pecific at all. 


a 
Remedy For Reading Faults 


IMPROVE YOUR READING. By Frances Oralind 
Triggs. Mineapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1942. 
130 Pages; $1.00. 

Careful studies conducted during the past ten years or 
more, have shown that the old methods of teaching read- 
ing have been somewhat haphazard in that they have not 
made attentive and efficient readers of most of us. More 
and more the elementary schools are turning to better 
methods, but that doesn’t help those who still read faultily. 
Such books as Improve Your Reading have as their purpose 
to remedy inadequate reading habits. 

This particular book consists of a series of exercises, 
twenty-five of them, making up a five-weeks course. Their 
purpose, more specifically, is to teach those beginning col- 
lege how to read faster, how to skim, how to read carefully, 
how to increase their vocabularies, and how, in other ways, 
to improve their reading accuracy. The exercises are sensi- 
ble and interesting, and might be adapted to good advantage 


for use in military educational training. 


a 
It Doesn’t Quite Tell How 


HOW TO GET A RATING OR A COMMISSION IN 
THE ARMY, NAVY, COAST GUARD, MARINES, 
MERCHANT MARINE. Compiled by Bernard Galkin. 
New York: Greenberg, Publisher, 1942. 85 Pages; $1.00. 


It doesn’t seem to me that the contents of this book, so 
far as they deal with the Army, carry out the thought ex- 
pressed in its title. There is, however, information in it 
regarding the qualifications necessary for various types of 
ratings and commissions, though these are erroneous in a 
number of respects. 

I think there are also a number of implications in the 
material given on the Army which are likewise inaccurate. 
For example, the material on “how to be an officer (special ) 
direct from civil life,” not only does not describe the Army 
Specialist Corps but appears to imply a certain ease of ob- 
taining an Army commission since it does not attempt to 
go into the constantly changing needs of the Army and 
the limitations as to category. The presentation of the ma- 
terial under the heading “Requirements for Ratings” and 
“Army Schools” tends, in my opinion, to be misleading be- 
cause of its general nature. I would gather from the first 
that if I knew a trade and enlisted in the Army I'd be 
pretty sure to get a special rating shortly after enlisting and 
go right on working at my trade. As to the Army schools, 
no information is given beyond a listing of the branch 
schools and the statement that practically everybody in the 
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Touch Football 


By LT. COL. JOHN V. GROMBACH 


Here's a book on the game soldiers 
everywhere are playing. It is written by 
an Army officer who has had experience 
in directing Army touch football leagues. 


Illustrated with diagrams and 
photographs. 82 pages. 


$1.00 





Engineers in Battle 
By LT. COL. PAUL W. THOMPSON 


This popular Infantry Journal author tells the 
story of his own branch. 


$1.50 





$2.50 
$3.00 


The Army Flyer 
Winged Warfare 


The story of our Air Forces. 
By LT. GEN. H. H. ARNOLD and 
MAJ. GEN. IRA C. EAKER 





Annapolis: Gangway to 
the Quarterdeck 


By CAPTAIN W. D. PULESTON, U.S.N. 


The Story of the Naval Academy. 
$3.00 





West Point: Moulder of Men 
By MAJOR WILLIAM H. BAUMER 
Everything about the “Point” is covered in detail. 


$3.00 
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‘Infantry in Battle 


Now in a new edition, Infantry in Battle is the 
standard book for the study of Infantry tactics. 

The smoke and fog of battle are brushed aside 
to disclose the realities of warfare through the 
use of actual historical examples, described for 
the most part by men who experienced them. 


$3.00 





Wartare 
By BRIG. GEN. OLIVER L. SPAULDING, COL. JOHN 
W. WRIGHT and CAPT. HOFFMAN NICKERSON 


This is the fascinating story of war from the 
first tribal squabbles to the Napoleonic campaigns. 
Readable . . . accurate. 


$3.00 





Roots of Strategy 
Edited by COLONEL T. R. PHILLIPS 


Five great military classics, some of it newly 
translated from authentic sources. 


$3.00 





American Campaigns 
By MAJOR MATTHEW FORNEY STEELE 


This is the only single work which gives de- 
tailed accounts, plus superb three-color maps, of 
every American battle from the Revolution to the 
Spanish-American War. Used as a textbook at 
West Point. 


(Volume I: Text 
) Volume IT: Maps 


$8.00 the set 


Two Volumes: 
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Army is eligible for admission to them “depending o 
knowledge, experience, and adaptability,” and that “the 
enlisted man may request admission ” to then 






follows a partial list of trades and vocations “\ = 
choose from.” I think the reader would gather that th. 
listed schools gave courses specifically calculated 
much to make a man better able to kill the enem, 
insure him a job at higher pay after the war is ov: 
There are also about sixteen pages of descriptiv: 
on the arms and services containing many errors 
ample is the fact that a whole page is given to the “Morale 
Branch” which has not been known by this name for abou 
a year, and hence is now simply the historical beg 
of the much-enlarged and broadened Special S. 
Branch. At the end of the description of each part 
\rmy two or three “related civil jobs” are listed 
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Introduction to the Middle East 


OIL, BLOOD AND SAND. By Robert L. Baker. New 
York: Appleton-Century Company, 1942. 300 Page 
Index; $2.50. 


A discussion of the Middle East—what it means to the 
Axis powers, what their plans may be with regard to it, and 
the general possibilities, political and economical, of eac} 
country in the region. The author thinks the Axis woul 
attempt to conquer the Middle East regardless of its need 
for oil, for the simple reason that it is now defended by the 
United Nations and can be used by us as a base. His dis 
cussion is reasonably clear, and he does not pretend to say 
just how the war should be conducted in this great Afro 
Asian sector. 

I think some students of the potentialities of the area 
would differ in several respects as to the possible strategie: 
of both sides. But on the whole, Mr. Baker’s comments and 
suggestions are intelligent and unpretentious. They als 
make good clear reading, and the book might well ix 
termed an introduction to the Middle East. 

His bibliography, though what it lists is sound, woul 
be more serviceable if more extensive. It mentions but 
twenty-two specific books, almost all of recent date. 
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Criticism By Generality 


BLUEPRINT FOR VICTORY. By Homer Brett. New 
York: Appleton-Century Company, 1942. 215 Pages 
Index; $1.75. 


Rambling, disjointed comment on the conduct of the wat 
Criticism by generality. Some of it sounds more appropri 
ate to the Berlin shortwave radio than to a book written 
and published by Americans. For example: “But blood 
sweat, and tears are not for Washington. It is the one place 
where the war benefits everybody and hurts no one. . 

For example again: “In Italy and German there is no dis 
cord. Everybody damn well says that the government is 
perfect. They lift up their arms and shout it in unison with 
























































thunderous cries of ‘Si’ or ‘Ja.’ But that does not make it V 
so.” This follows three or four paragraphs on the methods 
of democratic government which contain w hat seem to me 








several highly undemocratic implications mixed in with 
oversimplified comment. A further implication is that out 
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it war leadership is inadequate in most respects 
| don’t find a line in the book that goes to indicate the 
yuthor’s qualifications for telling anyone how this war 
hy | be won. 
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Churchill Speeches 


rHE UNRELENTING STRUGGLE. By Winston S$ 
Churchill. Boston: Little Brown & Company, 1942. 371 
Pages: $3.50. 


[his is a second volume of war speeches by Winston 
Churchill. Mr. Churchill is one of the few speechmakers 
speeches read as forcefully as they sound. What 
id in these reviews about the forcefulness of the prose 
s past books applies equally to this new one. 
'T his volume contains the American speeches, the broad 
st made at the White House Christmas Tree last year, 
nd the famous speech to Congress. The last speech in the 
hook is dated December 30, 1941. 
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rHE TRUTH ABOUT SOVIET 
and Beatrice Webb. New York: 
1942. 128 Pages; $1.50. 


RUSSIA. 


Longmans, 


By Sidney 
Green & 

Company, 

[wo of the leading Socialists of Great Britain give their 
pinions on the political system of Soviet Russia, comparing 
it—in general favorably _with the existing political systems 
n the other great nations. The body of the book is written 
by Mrs. W ebb. She compares the one-party system of 
Russia with the two-party systems in Great Britain and 
the United States and the many-parties systems in other 
countries. She thinks “that when there is civil war within 
1 country, Or international war between sovereign states, 
the one-party system with its suppression of incipient revolt 
r fifth-column treachery, will and must prevail.” But she 
ees no reason for the survival of political parties, eventu 
illy. She thinks that unions, coéperatives, collective farms, 
ind professional associations of such groups as lawyers, 
medical men, architects, accountants, and civil service, will 
ome day take the place of political parties as we know 
them now. She thinks what now seems to be faults in the 
Russian system from the viewpoint of the people of the 
lemocracies, are the faults of a young nation, already in 
process of elimination. The book lacks balance throughout 
because of Mrs. Webb's tendency to set favorable aspects 
f the nation she is discussing against unfavorable aspects 
f other nations, instead of comparing the good with the 
good and the bad with the bad. 
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GRANT OF APPOMATTOX. By William E. Brooks. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1942. 336 Pages; 
Maps; Index; $3.00. 


\ readable life of Grant, up to the end of the Civil War, 
though not particularly deep in its study of his character 
its description of what he did. The touch of Parson 
Weems romanticism in the book is perhaps acceptable in 
view of a past tendency to debunk one of the ablest of all 
\merican commanders. Besides, Mr. Brooks is not guilty 
ff historical invention but follows the accepted facts 
losely. 
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The Tools of War 
By JAMES R. NEWMAN 


A thorough discussion of modern arms in un- 
derstandable terms. 


$5.00 





The 7a ict of PW ar 
By PENDLETON HERRING 


rhe finest modern book on our government and 
its military strength. 


$2.50 


Generals and Generalship 
By GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL 


Stimulating lectures by the great British Com 
mander. 


$1.00 


Allenby: A Study in Greatness 
By GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL 
A study of a great military leader of World 


War I. 
$3.00 


Civilian Defense of the 
United States 


By COLONEL R. ERNEST DUPUY and 
LIEUTENANT HODDING CARTER 


A readable, complete review of a vital task that 
is closely related to military operations 


Great Soldiers of Two 
World Wars 
By CAPT. H. A. DeWEERD 
Short biographies of twelve leaders 


$3.50 
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The FOURTH Horseman 


By epee & j. H. DOHERTY 
Finance Department 
This book on life and death will help every 
soldier put his affairs in the best of shape before 


leaving for battle. 
$1.00 





Court-Martial Practical 
Guide 


By LT. COL. THOMAS F. McCARTHY 


Every member of a military court needs this plain, 
understandable guide. It’s free of legal terminology. 


$1.00 





The Soldier and the Law 


By LT. COL. J. A. McCOMSEY and 
CAPTAIN M. O. EDWARDS 


This complete guide for all military court and 
board members is of value to adjutants, sergeants 


$1.50 


major and clerks. 





Binders 


for Field and Technical Manuals 


$1.50 


(10% discount in lots of 10 or more. 
f.o.b. Washington) 
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\t the same time, the many admirable traits of ( 
Ul. S. Grant are thrust at us over and over again 
author—an unnecessary procedure for a biographic 
ject who did so many things that speak admiral 
themselves. The book is a timely one, however, a 
give enjoyment and an appreciation of General G 


many modern readers who may be inclined to think 


I 


too much in terms of the commonplaceness of his 
leum on the Hudson. 
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THIS IS MY BEST. Edited by Whit Burnett. New 


Phe Dial Press, 1942. 1,175 Pages; Index; $3.50 


+ 


“In this book,” begins the foreword, “ninety-three 

can authors have chosen the particular work of thei 
that is closest to their hearts.” Nearly all of them tell b 
why they pic ked the partic ular story, essay, verse, | 
cerpts, or scene trom a play they did. A literary critic ; 
argue at length over some of the authors’ own choic 
insist that they had done better stuff. For my part, ther 
a lot of glorious reading in this fat anthology even if th 
is not a great deal of what we might call purely milit 
reading. 


+ 


CARBINE AND LANCE. By Lieutenant Colonel \ 
bur S. Nye. Norman, Oklahoma: University of Ok! 
homa Press, 1942. 345 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3. 


y y 


Colonel Nye’s story of old Fort Sill was first issued 
1937. This is an enlarged and revised edition of a book that 
has given pleasure to many who like to read of the Old 
\rmy and all it did in the days of the Old West. There a 
numerous adventures here and many a historical detai 
worth preserving. In the appendixes the story of the new: 
Fort Sill is brought up to date. The book is illustrated wit 


many halftones of the Indian and 


} 


\rmy characters it t 
about and of oldtime scenes in the Fort Sill region. 
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MEXICO: THE MAKING OI 
Herring. New York 


96 Pages; $.25 


1 
\ NATION. 


Foreign Policy Association, 1942 


$y Hubert 


In less than a hundred pages Mr. Herring describes | 
people of the United States the great country just to th 
south; its history, its religion, its economical development 
and its potentialities. These small books of the Foreigi 
Policy Association, all written with high accuracy and with 
out bias, are unequalled of their kind, with their clear tex 
and maps and graphic illustrations. This is one of the best 
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KALTENBORN EDITS THE WAR NEWS. 
Kaltenborn. New York: E. P. 


96 Pages; Index; $1.00. 


7 


sy HN 
Dutton & Co., 194 


The book is made up of Mr. Kaltenborn’s answers | 
questions from citizens of the type he uses in his movi 
shorts. The stuff sounds better in the movies than ir 
book. In his foreword the author says that one angry mat 
asked him “How in hell do you know all the answers: 
Mr. Kaltenborn’s reply is that he doesn’t know all the 
swers. “I just do my best to supply answers to questions 
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h puzzle or disturb thousands of patnutic citizens,” 
he goes on to give the broad background on which he 
ulates his answers. 
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\\} TEOROLOGY FOR SHIP AND AIRCRAFT OP 
RATION. By Peter Kraght. New York: Cornell 
laritime Press, 1942. 373 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 
00. 


\ good, clearly written text with excellent drawings. The 

r is the senior meteorologist of American Airlines. The 

endeavors to present meteorology without going into 

heavyweight mathematics. The text seems particularly 

helpful to the man who is trying to learn meteorology 
mut direct instruction. 
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PAGEANT OF INDIA. By Francis Yeats-Brown. Phila 
delphia: Macrae-Smith Company, 1942. 304 Pages; In 
lex; $2.50. 


\lr. Yeats-Brown, author of Lives of a Bengal Lancer, 
) this brief selective history of India with its final discus 

n of India’s problems, helps us to see how old and com 
plicated is India’s political and religious establishment. It 
s his idea that the Congress Party in India “has concen 
trated its energies on something impracticable. . ” Once 
the possible rather than the impossible is desired, he be 
lieves, self-government will get somewhere 

Indians and British like each other and have need of 
each other, he believes, and therefore it should be possible 
to make broad gains in India’s political situation of benefit 
to both. The author doesn’t think the going will be easy, 
but does think that Britain can succeed in the end in help 
ing the Indians achieve a large measure of what most of 
them desire. 


3 y 7 


THE MEDITERRANEAN: SAGA OF A SEA. By Emil 
Ludwig. New York: Whittlesey House, 1942. 635 Pages; 
Index; $3.75. 


\ fat, fine story of the famous sea of civilization. It is 
not merely a history but an historical description of the 
\lediterranean. 

Opinions seem to differ as to the merits of this author's 
historical writings. To me his work has the merit of popular 
entertainment in the best sense without an unreasonable 
sacrifice of accuracy through over-simplification. Much 
selection, of course, had to be made in putting the ramified 
story of the Mediterranean and its shores into a single 
book, even a long book. But it’s a satisfying job that should 
make the key waters of Europe much clearer to the general 
\merican reader. 
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\LASKA UNDER ARMS. By Jean Potter. New York 
lhe Macmillan Company, 1942. 200 Pages; Index; 
$2.00. 


\n intelligent report of recent Alaska which does not go 
deeply into the military problems the vast northern country 
volves. The author frankly says that hers is “a reporter's 
ount, based on intensive interviews with the people who 
are making the territory’s current history.” She appears to 
have done a competent and reasonably accurate job which 
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Tank-Fighter Team 
By LIEUTENANT ROBERT M. GERARD 


(Formerly French Armored Force) 


This is the story of the Battle of France — not 
the story told in glittering generalities but the 
actual experiences of a young French lieutenant 
of an antitank unit. 

$1.25 


Remember Pearl Harbor! 
By BLAKE CLARK 


The story of what happened in Hawaii, Decem 
ber 7. 


a 


Signposts of Experience 
By MAJOR GENERAL WILLIAM J. SNOW 


These World War memoirs of the Chief of 
Field Artillery from 1918 to 1927 are indispensa- 
ble for an understanding of rearmament and 
personnel expansion. 


$2.75 


Gas Wartare 
By BRIG. GEN. ALDEN H. WAITT 


The military uses of chemicals and methods of 
protection against them are ably presented by 
General Waitt. A portion of this book appeared 
in The Infantry Journal. 


$2.75 





Attack 
By MAJOR F. O. MIKSCHE 


Czech Army 


Here’s the clearest detailed exposition yet of 
Nazi offensive warfare. An absorbing study of 
modern war. Every commander should read it 
Published in Britain as Blitzkrieg. 


$2.50 
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Modern Battle 


(Full-sized cloth-bound edition) 
By LT. COL. PAUL W. THOMPSON 


This is a book on today’s war — describing the 
action of small units in a dozen or more battles 
ranging from the campaign in Poland to the air- 
borne attack on Crete. Plenty of maps. 


$2.00 





Last Train from Berlin 
By HOWARD K. SMITH 
The best piece of reporting on the Nazis since 
Berlin Diary. 
$2.75 





The Guilt of the German Army 


By DR. HANS ERNEST FRIED 
An important work for American military men 


$3.50 





German Psychological Warfare 
Edited by LADISLAS FARAGO 


A summary of the Nazi Army’s uses of psy- 
chology. 
$3.00 





Principles of War 
By GEN. KARL von CLAUSEWITZ 


Brief summary of warfare by the most-quoted 
writer on war. 


$1.00 
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will make the book of value to any military man wh, 
happens to head for the far north. 


7 + 7 


NAPOLEON AT THE CHANNEL. By Carola Oman 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1942. 3}, 
Pages; Index; $2.50. 


Though there is nothing in this book about today’s wa; 
except in the brief foreword, the publishers’ desire to poin; 
out the parallel between Hitler and Napoleon need hard) 
have been expressed. For Miss Oman’s lively history need 
no footnote, foreword, or blurb—or specially slanted title 
to prove the many ways in which Napoleon’s situation 
similar to Der Fiihrer’s. 


> 7 7 
THE ARMY MEANS BUSINESS. By Herbert Corey 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1942. 297 Pages 
Illustrated; Index; $2.75. 


A chatty book with much general information in it. The 
author doesn’t go into anything fully, but simply gives ; 
well-rounded report on the main activities as we continue t 
prepare our forces for this war. Mr. Corey does not try t 
criticize the great job in hand, but simply to tell about it 
And he does so interestingly. In each chapter he treats 
separate activity and of none does he give us more than 
brief summary of the whole picture. 


vy y 5 


DIARY OF A WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT 
By David Lawrence. New York: H. C. Kixsey & Con 
pany, 1942. 356 Pages; $2.75. 

The war reflections of a thoughtful and sincere news 
commentator, this book consists of material written by Mr 
Lawrence at approximately the dates given in this dian 
which runs from 1939 to 1942. Most of it, he says, was 
contained originally in a letter of impressions which he 
wrote each week for four groups of persons. The rest is 
from his newspaper writings. 


7 g sf 


DEVIL MOUNTAIN. By L. R. Dennison. New York 
Hastings House, 1942. 270 Pages; Illustrated; $2.50. 


True adventure in unknown Venezuela. A rambling 
highly informal story. 


vy 7 7 


WATCHING FOR WINKIE. By Theresa Kalab. New 
York: Longmans Green & Company, 1942. $1.75. 


This is a child’s story about pigeons and the Britis! 
Army. It is easy for this reviewer to wish for childhood 
again when a book as attractive as this happens to get 
sandwiched in among the scores of war books that come t 
him. 

7 7 7 


CAMPAIGN OF TREACHERY. By Henry Torres. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Company, 1942. 25€ Pages; $3.0 


A largely personal account of the author's work for 
the French government and of his own work as a French 
attorney, in both of which he saw much of the fifth column 
methods of the Nazis in Europe. 
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; BOOK REVIEWS 101 
\ DICTIONARY OF MILITARY TERMS: ENGLISH- A, 
|\PANESE, JAPANESE-ENGLISH. By Major H. I. ah ll 04444 


T. Creswell and others. Chicago: University of Chicago 


Press, 1942. $7.00. 60 Pages of 

This is a reproduction of the original edition of this Quick-Reference Information 
dictionary, which was published in Tokyo in 1937. It con 
tains some twenty thousand terms in each section. It is by Plus 


far the most complete military dictionary of the Jap tongue a handy Plast ic Protract« Tr 
for those who speak English. - 

Plus 
7 4 7 


oe en ee : 

YANKEE FIGHTER. By Lieutenant John F. Hasey. 35 blank pages for notes. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company, 1942. 291 Pages; Il 
lustrated; $2.50. 


Lieutenant Hasey was first with an ambulance corps in 


fighting in Africa and Syria. His story is a stirring one, 
told simply and without pretention. It’s a soldier's story 
told not for soldiers alone but for everyone who reads. In 
an appendix the citation awarded to Lieutenant Hasey by 
General de Gaulle is given. 


















y y 


THE CRIPPS MISSION. By R. Coupland. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1942. 91 Pages; Illustrated; 


¢ 75. 


y 













A carefully-done account of the mission of Sir Stafford 
Cripps to India. The author thinks the mission “has opened 
. . ” 
a new phase of the Indian question,” and that when the 
war is over the solution of some of her problems will have 
heen made easier because of the mission. 





7 7 7 


FRONTIER BY AIR. By Alice Rogers Hager. New York: 
MacMillan Company, 1942. 243 Pages; Index; Illus: 
trated; $3.50. 


A description of the development of aviation in Brazil, 
illustrated with some splendid photographs. The author 
writes from the viewpoint of a personal investigation of the 
subject. 
































7 5 7 
EAST OF FAREWELL. By Howard Hunt. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1942. 269 Pages; $2.50. 


A novel involving men of the North Atlantic Patrol. 
Plenty of action in it and good terse writing. 








rp. 
TEXAS: A WORLD IN ITSELF. By George Sessions 
Perry. New York: Whittlesey House, 1942. 293 Pages; wil) Gc th 
Index: i t the average 
ndex; $2.75. Shirt or Blouse Pocket. 














An informal description of the biggest state written by a 


Tex: in who spent thirty years, SO he tells us in his foreword, $l 00 


collecting his materials. 


Salle a The Infantry Journal 


Th E MAN WHO DARED TO CARE. By Mary Tarver The Infantry Association's 


Magazine for Fighting ._Men 
: Carroll. New York: Longmans, Green & Company, 1942. 1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington, D. C. 
216 Pages; $2.00. 








\ simple and refreshing life of James Oglethorpe, the 


ounder of the Colony of Georgia. WVVwnen ‘ eer 44444 


_ 
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Modern Library Books 


(Modern Library Titles Are 95¢ Each) 

NAPOLEON. By Emil Ludwig. 

The most stirring one-volume life of an earlier con- 
queror. 

My War WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

By Ludwig Bemelmans. 
A riot of comedy every soldier will cherish. 

THE Goop EartH. By Pearl Buck. 

An understanding novel of the Chinese. 

Droit Stories. By Honoré de Balzac. 

Short stories by the great French novelist written in 
the vein of Rabelais. 

EMINENT VICTORIANS. By Lytton Strachey. 
Contains the finest biography of a remarkable sol- 
dier—Chinese Gordon. 

THE RED BADGE OF CouRAGE. Bj Stephen Crane. 
An American epic of panic in battle. 

THE THREE MUSKETEERS. By Alexandre Dumas. 
The favorite adventure story of millions. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY: BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

An American classic. 

THE HUNCHBACK OF Notre DAME. By Victor Hugo. 
A great favorite for many years. 

THE COLLECTED SHORT STORIES OF RING LARDNER. 
A sportswriter’s stories that never have a dull mo- 
ment. 

Mosy Dick. By Herman Melville. 

An exciting story of a whale. An American classic. 

TORTILLA FLAT. By John Steinbeck. 

The first success of this contemporary novelist. 


MODERN LIBRARY GIANTS 
(Modern Library Giants Are $1.45 Each) 


WAR AND PEACE. By Leo Tolstoy. 
The greatest war novel ever written. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Thomas Carlyle. 
A great book by a great English historian. 
Les MISERABLES. By Victor Hugo. 
The war chapters of this famous novel tell the full 
story of Waterloo. 
THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
Every American should be familiar with this book. 
THE Most PopUuLAR NOVELS OF SiR WALTER Sco?tT. 
Military adventure stories of the highest order. 
THE Forty Days OF Musa Dacu. By Franz Werfel. 
The war between the Armenians and Turks; a fight- 
ing classic. 


The Infantry Journal 
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SILVER WIDGEON. By Esther Wood and 
Kalab. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., | 
Pages; Illustrated; $2.00. 


\ children’s book of exciting airplane adventur 


y y y 


TWISTAGRAMS. By J. Langdon Sullivan. Ni 
M. S. Mill Company, 1942. $1.00. 


Fifty-two well-constructed puzzles of the crostic | 
with a new twist 


y y A 


BILLY MITCHELL. By 
Cohen. New York: E. 
303 Pages; $2.50. 


Emile Gauvereau an 
P. Dutton & Compan) 


It would indeed be a service if someone wer 
an impartial and documented book on General Bill 
chell. This isn’t it. 
ra 4 7 
OHIO IN HOMESPUN AND CALICO. By I. T. Fray 


Richmond: Garrett & Massie, 1942. 250 Pages; $2.0 


A well-printed and illustrated book on pioneer life fro, 
the press of the printers of The Inrantry Journat. Th: 
have bound it in a calico cover. 


y y A 


THE WAR ON THE CIVIL AND MILITAR' 
FRONTS. By Major General G. M. Lindsay. 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1942. 112 Pages; $1.5 


[his is a series of lectures which are a bit dull becau 


they read like lectures. The author is very evidently « 
able soldier, but says a good deal that is obvious to the mil 
tary reader. This is only natural, however, since his le 


tures were addressed to a civilian audience. 


y y + A 


AMERICAN REVEILLE. By Ward Morehouse. Nev 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1942. 263 Pages; Inde 
$2.50. 


This author simply travels all over the country and 
writes as he travels, telling about the people he sees an 
what they are thinking and doing in this war. It is a friend) 
and encouraging book. 


y y y 


CHINA: AMERICA’S ALLY. By Robert W. Barnet 
New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1942. 4 
Pages; $.15. 

A good, brief treatment of China, its armies, and it 
people. 
7 7 y 


TRIUMPH: GENERAL GRANT'S FINAL VICTOR 
By Horace Green. New York: George W. Stewart, In 
1941. 129 Pages; $2.50. 


This play on the life of General Grant is based 
newly-discovered letters and a diary and reveals a persona 
ity unlike the one Americans commonly associate with the 
military victor of the Civil War. Hendrik Willem va 


Loon contributes an introduction.—J. B. S. 
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ount interesting. 


WHIT 


ssued as a book of standard size 


PI FIRE. By Alec Hudson. New York: Macmillan 


Company, 1942. 63 Pages; $2.50. 


Hudson is the pseudonym of Lieutenant W. J 


H s. USN, a graduate of \nnapolis and an experi 


submarine sailor. This volume is a collection of his 
of submarine warfare which have appeared in other 
ind in magazines. There is plenty of action and 
, dangerous situation in these stories but there is 
too—the routine of hard, necessary toil that all fight 


ul 
ng men, whether on or under the sea, in the air or on the 
f know and experience as their every day lot. 
—J. B.S. 
7 4 7 

HIRTY-FIRST STAR. By James A. B. Scherer. New 
\ G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1942. 371 Pages; Index: 
[his readable history of the struggle of California to 


gain statehood has as its central figure Jessie Benton Fre 
mont, the wife of General John Charles Fremont and the 
laughter of Senator Thomas Hart Benton of Missouri. The 
fate of California became confused in the politics that led 


the Civil War and, so the author believes, may have 
astened that struggle. Native Sons of historical bent will 


ng for this book. ]. B.S. 


v 7 


4 
3y Covelle Newcomb. New 


\GABOND IN VELVET. By 


York: Longmans Green & Co., 1942. 257 Pages; $2.50. 





The lovers of Don Quixote who are unfamiliar with the 
fe of Miguel de Cervantes may find this popularized ac 


|.B.S. 
7 


BOOK OF U. S. FOREIGN POLICY, 1932 
1942. New York: Authentic Publications Company 
For the Committee for National Morale), 1942. 48 
Large Pages; 25c. 


y y 


[his pamphlet traces high points of the President's 


oreign policy through the past ten and a half years, and 


cludes many quotations from his speeches. Also, a num 


ber from Mr. Hull and Mr. Welles and other prominent 


oures. There is a foreword by Major George Fielding 
liot, president of the Committee for National Morale, 
ho says that he hopes the book may be of some service 
the nation in these anxious times. 

lt seems to me that there is no doubt that to place a well 
repared and inexpensive pamphlet of this type on the 
wsstands has a considerable value. It could have been 
in fact, it contains almost 
many words as such a book—but it is probably much 


re helpful in this form. 
4 4 4 
HE BLACK BOOK OF POLAND. New York: G. P. 


Putnam’s Sons, 1942. 615 Pages; Index; Maps; Illustra 

tions; $3.00. 

(his unsigned, but apparently well-documented, book 
Nazi atrocities in Poland adds overwhelming evidence 

‘ the bestiality of our enemy. Minor variations of Lidice 

ts nearly 600 pages.—J. B. S. 
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Penguin Books 


51 or more copies: 


GENGHIS KHAN 
The 
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story of ¢ 


lto 10 copies: 
11 to 50 copies: 


25¢ each 
20¢ each 
17¢ each 


(Your choice of titles) 
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The Red Army 


By MICHEL BERCHIN and 
ELIAHU BEN-HORIN 


An unbiased and sound account of the Soviet 
Army from its beginnings. 


$3.00 





Global Warfare 


By EDGAR ANSEL MOWRER and 
MARTHA RAJCHMAN 


An atlas of world strategy. 


$1.00 





The Background of Our War 


This material is from the Army Orientation 
Courses. Splendid maps. Unbiased text. 


$2.00 





They Were Expendable 
By W. L. WHITE 


The stirring story of a Motor Torpedo boat 
squadron during the battle for the Philippines. 


$2.00 





Conflict: The American 
Civil War 
By GEORGE FORT MILTON 


A concise one-volume account of the Civil War. 


$3.50 





Introducing Australia 
By HARTLEY GRATTAN 


An American who knows describes the land and 


its people. 
$3.00 
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STRATEGIC MATERIALS IN HEMISPHERE ppg 
FENSE. By M. S. Hessel, Walter Murphy, and F, 4 
Hessel. New York: Hastings House, 1942. 224 Pape, 
Illustrated; $2.50. 

The authors describe the strategic situation for each 
separate material, with a good deal of tabular data much 
of which is summarized in pictographic diagrams. In the 
second part they consider each country of Latin Ame 
ind its potential for materials. A useful reference 


mDer 


Tica 


4 1 7 
THE PENNSYLVANIA GERMANS. Edited by Ralp} 


: ; : : a 
Wood. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Pres. 


1942. 281 Pages; Index; $3.00. 


Eight students here seek te interpret the Pennsylvaniy 
Germans—or Dutch, as you prefer—each by writing , 
chapter on various aspects of the history and culture of the 
people. It is regional literature at its best and the studen 
of the racial stocks that make up America will not want 
pass it by. In these days it may be well to take note of the 
observation of Mr. Wood in his preface: “It may be a good 
thing to point out to the naive, that the Pennsylvania Ger 
mans, a staunch old American stock, have less connection 
with modern Germany than New England has with Eng 
land.” —J.B.S 


7 sf y 


\DMIRAL SIMS AND THE MODERN AMERICAN 
NAVY. By Elting E. Morison. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1942. Illustrated; Index; $4.50 
Mr. Morison’s full-length biography is dedicated 

“The Insurgent Spirit and to Those Officers Who Have 

Maintained it Within the United States Navy in Time of 

Peace.” But the book is not what that dedication may make 

it sound like. It is a serious work, fully documented. The 

author describes Admiral Sims as “Less a naval officer than 

a member of the great naval profession. Eager, independent 

individual. . . .” He looks upon him as one of the builder 

of the modern Navy, and more than a reformer—a man. 
There is nothing dull whatever about this biography 

The author’s style is running and clear, and I do not be 

lieve he exaggerates in any respect the place of Admiral 

Sims in our history. 


v 7 7 


WILL GERMANY CRACK? By Paul Hagen. New York 
Harper & Brothers, 1942. $2.75. 


The author of this book examines the facts that have 
seeped out of Nazi Germany and the occupied countries 
to ask his question. He is the research director of the Inside 
Germany Reports, and has therefore been studying such 
materials for a considerable time. He sees no particular 
hope in the military organization as a means that may bring 
ibout Hitler’s downfall, but does feel that labor may be im 
portant in the end. Through careful reasoning he arrives 
at the belief that one of the most important things needed 
to develop anti-Nazi feeling is the open announcement of 
a detailed European reconstruction policy on the part of the § 
United Nations. Mr. Hagen covers all sides of the present 
German situation, health, fuel, transportation, clothing 
agriculture, and big and little business. It is a valuable sum 
mary at this time. 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS AND MANUALS 
Of The Month 








t+<+<4<+< 


JourNac readers will find a number of new worthwhile manuals and books 
added to its carefully selected list in this issue. 

There is, for example, the fine new Hemingway anthology, Men at War 
$3.00), more than 1,000 pages of the best military reading ever written. There 
is the book reviewed enthusiastically in November, They Were Expendable, by 
W. L. White ($2.50). And the one thorough history of the Soviet Forces, The 
Russian Army, by Berchin and Ben-Horin ($3.00). 

A most useful book, of course, is Army Food and Messing ($2.00), which is a 
revised and enlarged edition of Manual of Mess Management, and which con 
tains all there is to know about feeding the American soldier. The new book on 
the game that grows constantly in popularity wherever there are American troops 
is Touch Football, by Lieutenant Colonel John V. Grombach ($1.00 


The Army Clerk (75c) has just been published by 
the Adjutant General’s School and is a most useful 


officially produced handbook for all clerical workers 


Another publication of the school is Travel (60c 
which contains a compilation of regulations covering THE INFANTRY JOURNAL, IN« 
the tray el of military personnel. : | Wises CC 

[hat important Field Manual 21-45: Protective 
Measures, Individuals and Small Units (25c) has just 
been reissued and is now available for distribution 
The Inrantry Journat condensed it for publication 
in The Journat and the last of three parts appears on 
page 58 of this issue. Many readers of the condensa 
tion will want the complete manual. 

The first of a three-volume work, Lee’s Lieutenants 
by Dr. Douglas Southall Freeman ($5.00) covers the 
subject from Manassas to Malvern Hill. This fine book 
is subtitled “A Study in Command.” 

The publication of 81mm Mortar Handbook (50c 
by The Inrantry Journat is announced in this issu¢ 
It contains four hundred pages of up-to-date material 


| 
| 
on the technique and tactics of this weapon, and is a 
valuable addition to the list of INFANTRY JouRNaI | 


handbooks which now include the New Soldier's 


Handbook (25c), Machine Gunner's Handbook (50c), | [] 1 enclose $ 
2 (Ss ie ) e- ‘0 2 WC Hill 
60mm Mortar Handbcok (50c), Keep ‘em Rolling | [7] Send bill to Company Fi 
50c), Company Duties (25c), and Driver Training For unit orders on 
25c ). | a Please charge to my account 




















(Town or AP 


(PL1242) 





HANDY ORDER FORM TEAR OUT AND MAIL 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W 


| Please send the following books 



































BOOKS — MANUALS — BINDERS 
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STANDARD MANUALS AND 
COMPILATIONS 


New Infantry Drill Regulations, paper 

New Infantry Drill Regulations, cloth 

The New Soldier’s Handbook 

Map & Air Photo Reading Simplified 
Court-Martial Practical Guide 

State Defense Force Manual 

Co. Administration & Personnel Records, paper. 
Co. Administration & Personnel Records, cloth. . 
The Officer’s Guide 


Army Flyer (Lt. Gen. Arnold & Maj. Gen. Eaker) : 


U.S. Government Manual (Fall 1942) 
Machine Gunner’s Handbook 
Manual of Martial Law (Wiener) 
60mm Mortar Handbook 
8imm Mortar Handbook 
Medical Soldiers’ Handbook 
Combined FSR & SOFM 
Orders (A.G. School) 
The Soldier and the Law 
Army Food & Messing .. 
Company Duties: A Checklist 
Tactics and Technique Infantry 
Tactics and Technique Infantry- 
Army Talk (Colby) 
Cadence System of Close-Order Drill 
Drills & Evolutions of the Band ... 
Essentials of Infantry Training, pazer 
Essentials of Infantry Training, cloth 
Mass Physical Training (Raycroft) 
Military Preventive Medicine (Dunham) 
What the Citizen Should Know About: 
Our Arms & Weapons (Hicks) 
The Coast Guard (Powell) 
The Marines (Craige) 
The Army Engineers (Thompson) 
The Air Forces (Hartney) 
Modern War (Pratt) 
The Army (Ford) 
The Navy (Baldwin) 
Civilian Defense (Binger & Railey) 
Submarine Warfare (Woodbury) 
Keep ’em Rolling: Handbook for Army Drivers. 
Preventive Maintenance 
Elements of Aeronautics (Pope-Otis) 
General and Special Staffs 
Duties of Regimental Adjutant 
Military Correspondence Checklist 
How to Live in the Tropics (Hunt) 
Modern Military Dictionary (Garber & Bond).. 
Driver Training 
Regulations on Travel (AG School) 
Principles of War (Clausewitz) 
The Army Clerk (AG School) 
Army Officer’s Notebook 


MODERN WARFARE BOOKS 


Modern Battle (Thompson) (Cloth edition) 
Armies on Wheels (Marshall) 

Blitzkrieg (Marshall) 

Invasion in the Snow (Langdon-Davies) 
Under the Iron Heel (Moén) 


Winged Warfare (Lt. Gen. Arnold & Maj. Gen. 


Eaker) 
Berlin Diary (Shirer) 
German Psychological Warfare 
I Was a Nazi Flyer (Leske) 
Douhet and Aerial Warfare (Sigaud) 
The Impact of War (Herring) 
War in the Air (Garnett) 
The Fleet Today (Banning) 
The Nature of Modern Warfare (Falls) 
Great Soldiers of Two World Wars (DeWeerd) 
Combat Intelligence (Schwien) 








Remember Pearl Harbor! (Clark) 
Tank-Fighter Team (Gerard) 

The Tools of War (Newman) 

Rs Se En oie cccweeecbces cd onan : 
America’s Strategy in World Politics 
Strategy for Victory (Baldwin) 

Men on Bataan (Hersey) 

MacArthur on War 

Background of Our War 

The Campaign in Poland (War Dept.) 
Attack (Miksche) 

Engineers in Battle (Thompson) 
Geopolitics (Strausz-Hupé) 

Graphic History of the War (War Dept.) 
Global War (Mowrer & Rajchman) 
Gas Warfare (Waitt) 

Lifelines of Victory (Harris) 

Guilt of the German Army (Fried) 
Men Behind the War (Steel) ... 

They Were Expendable (White) 

The Red Army (Berchin & Ben-Horin) 


STANDARD BOOKS ON WAR 
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MEN AT WAR 


Edited by Ernest Hemingway 


This is the finest anthology of military writing ever assembled. There 
are 1,100 pages of war ranging from the earliest to the writers of the 
present war. Hemingway contributes a stimulating and controversial 


introduction. (See the review by G. V. on page 74.) 


$3.00 








THE NAVY 


W hat the Citizen Should Know About: ; LEE’S LIEUTENANTS 


By Hanson W. Baldwin ° 
oe aa A Study in Command 
By Lt. Harvey S. Ford ; 
THE COAST GUARD ... 
By Hickman Powell ie : 
THE MARINES [his is the first volume of a three-volume work on 
By Capt. John H. Craige the leaders who served under the great Confederate 
OUR ARMS AND WEAPONS .... 
By Major James E. Hicks 
THE ARMY ENGINEERS Dr. Freeman's four-volume work on Lee himself 
By Lt. Col. Paul W. Thompson 
THE AIR FORCES 
By Lt. Col. Harold E. Hartney 
MODERN WAR want to read this first volume of Lee’s Lreutenai 
By Fletcher Pratt 
CIVILIAN DEFENSE 
By W. D. Binger and H. H. Railey (Reviewed on page 90.) 


SUBMARINE WARFARE ........ ae 
By David O. Woodbury $5.00 


By DR. DOUGLAS SOUTHALL FREEMAN 


leader. 


established him as the foremost historian and bi 


grapher of Southern leaders. Every military man wi 


773 pages. 
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ARMY FOOD AND MESSING 


The Complete Manual of Mess Management 


This is the second edition of Manual of Mess Management with new 
material that will be valuable for every officer and man whose job is to 
help feed the American soldier. 


(Reviewed on page 77.) 


$2.00 
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LEADERSHIP FOR AMERICAN ARMY 
LEADERS 


By COLONEL EDWARD LYMAN MUNSON, JR. 


This is the only book which discusses the problem of battle leadership 
of American fighting men in modern terms. 


$1.00 
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THE OFFICER’S GUIDE 


(Ninth Edition ) 


The one guide known throughout the Army for its up-to-dateness and 
dependability. Every officer needs a copy. 


$2.50 
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COMPANY ADMINISTRATION AND 
PERSONNEL RECORDS 


By LT. COL. C. M. VIRTUE 


The complexities of Army paperwork resolved! In simple, step-by-step 
terms the many details of record-keeping in headquarters and orderly 
rooms are explained. 


Waterproof paper binding. ....... $ 
Full cloth binding 
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| RED CROSS DOLLARS 
—How They Are Working 


Some are working, some are training, some 
are standing by. But all have the job of 
cushioning war’s shocks, aiding our armed 
forces and civilians alike, adding a “heart” 
to a tough fighting force. 





Fifty cents of every dollar follows 
the flag wherever it goes. 





Ten cents of every dollar is for any 
emergency. 





Twenty-five cents of every dollar is 
to prepare for what’s to come. 


Fifteen cents of every dollar goes to 
local service in the war effort. 


Three million volunteer workers, wise 
judgment, and War Department auditing 


squeeze full value out of every War Fund 
Dollar. | 


A SOLDIER’S DOLLAR WILL HELP 
THE RED CROSS 


















































































































NEW 


— — and with the latest 
official material ! 


This new Journal Handbook on the 81mm 
mortar contains the latest dope on this weapon 
from all the manuals. Every officer and en- 
listed man in a Heavy-Weapons Company 
| should own a copy, it is so handy. 400 Pages. 


50¢ 
The Infantry Journal 


The Infantry <Association’s 
Magazine for Fighting Men 


1115 17th Street, N.W. + Washington, D. C. 
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Antimechanized Defense 
Protection Against Chemical Agents 
Handling of Explosives and Inflammable 
Liquids 
Security Detachments 
Difficult Operations 
Regulations Concerning Shipment of Explo- 
sives and Gasoline by Truck 


PART FOUR: TACTICS 
General 
The Individual Infantry Soldier 
8imm Mortar Platoon 
Heavy Weapons Company 

PART FIVE: APPENDIX 


Protection of Military Information 
Protection Against Carelessness 
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Good War Books at Low Cost 


Infantry Journal-Penguin* uv» tye 'ei "lished for the American soldier and civilian 
who want to know about ENE p / * sry Journal-Penguin WAR BOOKS 
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are originals, while othe V4 t But whether they are new 
8 "80 Ry Me. y 

or reprints they are sel | 


Will This Book fey t »stand War? 


WAR BOOKS do just that. And at twenty-five cents . any soldier can acquire a small 
library of WAR BOOKS. And every company or similar unit should have a shelf of Infantry 
Journal-Penguin WAR BOOKS in the Day Room. Note the discount for quantity orders. 


Here Are Seven WAR BOOK Titles 


(Mere Titles Are Being Added) 


Americans vs. Germans New Ways of War 


The battle experiences of six American fighters By TOM WINTRINGHAM 
against Germans in World War I. 








A new American edition of a forthright book on 

war. 

Modern Battle ; 
By LT. COL. PAUL W. THOMPSON What’s That Plane? 


: : A new edition of the aircraft spotter’s book 
Actual accounts of the blitzkrieg battles. that describes both U. S. and enemy planes. 





Guerrilla Warfare How the Jap Army Fights 


ay SaEr Levr A collection of factual articles from The Infan- 
The detailed tricks of guerrilla fighting explained. try Journal. 





Genghis Khan 


By HAROLD LAMB 


This latest addition to WAR BOOKS is the story of the 
great fighter told by a well-known historian. 


WAR BOOKS 
1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 20¢ each 
51 or more copies: 17¢ each 
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